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CHANGES IN CHILD CARE 


Not War But Peace, 
Not Death But Life 


by Howard O. Wakelin 


A Fart 


Live by 


LORY to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace among men.” This was the doxology 
sung by the angels following the pronouncement 
to the Judean shepherds of the birth of Christ 
the Saviour. It expresses the spirit of hope and 
joy which has been the genius of the Christian 


Mr. Wakelin is minister of First Christian Church, 
Mount Ayr, Iowa. 
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faith through the ages. For centuries the Christ- 
mas celebration has served as an expression of a 
vibrant, dynamic faith in which men found life’s 
highest meaning. 

But for many people today the onslaught of 
materialism has rendered meaningless the truth 
and value of such religious faith. In a world 
where science has led us along the tantalizing 
path of discovery and development of all kinds 
of new physical phenomena, there seems to be 
little time or need for preoccupation with the 
hereafter. So we have removed from the great 
Christian Christmas celebration its old religious 
significance, and have replaced this with the 
materialistic god which so many people worship. 
Santa Claus and the Christmas tree have become 
devices through which we glorify this god as we 
lift to the altar the gadget, the new toy, the 
latest achievement of the materialistic machine. 

The program of material development has of- 
fered us so much. Through it man has been able to 
improve his lot to the point where he has assumed 
that it will give him all things. The old faith has 
been replaced by a new faith in man’s self- 
sufficiency. 

But the utopian community which has been a 
part of the materialistic dream has not emerged. 
Instead we have found that along with all the good 
things there has come a great quantity of evil. 
While our capacity for the production of good 
things has multiplied, our capacity for their 
destruction has multiplied to the same extent. 
We are left today facing one of the greatest di- 
lemmas man has ever faced. 

A faith which many had thought obsolete in a 
world of material self-sufficiency has suddenly 
come back into sharp focus as it expresses the 
very things we now need above all else—‘‘peace on 
earth, goodwill toward men.” 

In a world in which the threat of death and 
destruction is becoming daily greater, man is 
casting about for something, for anything, that will 
give him the assurance of life. To such a world 
Christ would come today that he might give us a 
faith to live by, a faith which alone can provide us 
with the missing element in our materialistic world, 
a faith through which we can conquer evil and 
develop that which is truly good. 

When we are ready to accept the spirit of Christ 
as our guiding light we will discover how we may 
use these fantastic material tools to bring not war 
but peace, not death but life to the hearts and 
lives of mankind. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 
HRISTMAS, to use a long- 
established cliche, is ‘‘just 

around the corner.” You will find 
this fact in evidence throughout 
this issue. Another article in the 
series relating to homes for chil- 
dren and aging of the Christian 
Churches is the one on child care 
in homes of the National Benevo- 
lent Association by J. Edward 
Moseley (p. 4). You will be in- 
terested in the two pages of 

poems (6 and 7) as well as 
Davighi Stevenson’s timely de- 
scription of “Driving to Jeru- 
salem.” 
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The NBA and .... 


Changes 


In 


Child Care 


HE seventy-fifth anniversary 
ie The National Benevolent 
Association of the Christian 
Churches (Disciples of Christ) 
during this year points up 
changes that have occurred and 
are continuously taking place in 
child care. These social changes 
reveal tell-tale signs of brother- 
hood character just as much as 
postage stamps speak of a na- 
tion’s character. 

The St. Louis Christian Home 
was the first of the NBA’s chil- 
dren’s homes. The _ specific 


motivation for the opening of 
in February, 


this home 1889, 





HILDA MULLER, shown here at age 
nine, was the first child to be 
adopted from the St. Louis Christian 
Home. She was adopted in 1896 at 
the age of 20 months. 
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by J. Edward Moseley 


was the unfortunate condition of 
a widow and her three children. 
They appealed to Mrs. Martha 
H. Younkin, chief founder of the 
NBA, for help. 

As a result of this plea, funds 
were solicited immediately and a 
five-room frame house was 
rented. It was furnished with 
castoff articles given by members 
of the four Christian churches 
in St. Louis. Yet the group of 
concerned women who initiated 
this national organization did not 
move fast enough, despite Mrs. 
Younkin’s prods. The half- 
orphaned children were claimed 
by relatives a few days before 
the charitable home could open. 

The St. Louis Home really 
opened, therefore, with one baby 
as its first resident guest. The 
infant was the child of a home- 
less woman who came from St. 
Joseph, Missouri, to be the cook 
for the new child-caring center. 

Actually, the perspective of the 
years indicates that the early 
struggles of NBA to provide child 
care did not fall much short of 
standards set forth in the Decla- 
ration of the Rights of the Child, 
unanimously adopted by the 1959 
United Nations General Assem- 
bly. 

Principle Six states that every 
child needs “love and understand- 
ing,’’ and “shall, wherever possi- 
ble, grow up in the care and 
under the responsibility of his 
parents.” When parents, for any 
reason, fail to assume their re- 





sponsibilities, then church-related 
or other public agencies are 
obliged to render necessary aid. 

In 1904, A. J. Bush, adminis- 
trator of the Juliette Fowler 
Home for children in Texas, re- 
ported that “It costs about $5 a 
month to feed and cloth a child.” 
In 1907-08, when the NBA had 
five children’s homes, the average 
cost for maintaining one child 
per year totaled $110.16. The 
vast changes in the American 
economy are indicated by the 
1960 average yearly cost per 
child of $1,812.34. 

Food for children in NBA 
homes, at the turn of the century, 
did not include fruit for break- 
fast and there was no meat or 
vegetables for supper. Even the 
food that was served depended 
on the generous contributions of 
fruits, vegetables, and_ staple 
groceries from friends of benevo- 
lence in the churches. 

Cows, hogs, and poultry were 
raised and kept on home grounds. 
Now adequate nutritional food, 
prepared under supervision of 
dietitians, is served at all meals. 
Every child needs not only a 
balanced diet, but emotional nur- 
ture. Each one should have love 
and understanding, preferably 
within a family unit. 

Research into the history of 
the NBA and its homes indicates 
that the first child to receive 
adoptive placement was Hilda 
Muller of the St. Louis Home. 
She was admitted to the home 
in 1896. It is thought that she 
subsequently married and now 
resides in Los Angeles. 

Adoptive parents were solicited 
at the turn of the century. Fami- 
lies, generally, were larger then 
but the average family income 
was much less than that of to- 
day. Persons who wished “chil- 
dren to raise’ had to be Chris- 
tians, “able to care for and 
educate the child.” 

Today, it seems, that there will 
never again be as many children 
available for adoption as there 
are qualified couples who want 
them except where children of 
some minority groups and many 
with special handicaps are _ in- 
volved. Adoption is possible now 
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—Colorado Christian Home 


VICHI is intrigued as she views a creche and is aware of the familiar and 


immortal story of the Christ Child. 


only when it is not likely that 
a relative will resume care. 

Governmental regulations, 
which vary from state to state, 
control adoption proceedings. 
Another limitation is the lack of 
caseworkers on the staff of the 
NBA children’s homes to help 
safeguard the child’s welfare 
after placement. [Couples who 
desire to adopt a child should 
first make inquiry of their near- 
est public child-placement agen- 
cy. | 

The changes that have gradu- 
ally taken place in child care and 
child placement have resulted 
from the kind of children ad- 
mitted into the NBA _ homes. 
While seventy-three per cent of 
children in such homes in 1920 
were full orphans, today less than 
three per cent have no living 
father or mother. Out of 1,148 
children served in NBA homes 
last year, only twenty were full 
orphans. 

Instead of orphans, dependent, 
homeless children are now dis- 
tressed, often emotionally dis- 
turbed. Their natural homes 
have been broken for various 
reasons. The cause of their in- 
security may be due to divorce, 
mental illness, imprisonment, or 
death of parents; desertion and 
neglect; or inadequate financial 
support. 

Every effort is made by the 
NBA children’s homes to provide 
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whatever specialized treatment 
is necessary for disturbed chil- 
dren. Major attention, however, 
is given to the larger number, 
those whose own development 
needs are best served by group 
living. 

The transition from traditional 
custodial care to one of therapy 
in group living has taken place 
gradually in the NBA children’s 
homes. Multiple services are 
available and they vary according 
to the individual child’s needs. 

These multiple services involve 
family counseling and rehabilita- 
tion, group care and guidance, 
foster care, and adoptive place- 
ment when possible in qualified 
Christian homes. When one of 
the NBA homes is unable to meet 
a specific need of a child, the case 
is immediately referred to a 
public welfare agency. 

Early staff personnel of the 
NBA children’s homes’ were 
probably consecrated, but few 
had training for their welfare re- 
sponsibilities. Consecration, sup- 
ported by Christian conviction, is 
still essential for every staff 
worker who is employed in one 
of the NBA homes. In addition, 
today’s assignments in child care 
and guidance, and group therapy, 
increasingly require a profession- 
ally trained staff. 

The therapeutic values which 
result from the guided group ex- 
perience for the children in con- 


gregate homes require consul- 


tation by staff personnel with 
psychologists, psychiatrists, edu- 
cators, ministers, and others. 

A limited number of house 
parents in these children’s homes 
receive in-service training. A 
few undergraduate and graduate 
students are granted aid by NBA 
for preparation of careers in 
Christian social work. Such aid 
suffers, however, for lack of 
adequate funds even though there 
are many more welfare positions 
available than there are trained 
and committed Christian per- 
sonnel for the vacancies. 

Children in the NBA homes 
learn to consider the needs of 
other people and to became in- 
dependent while being dependent. 
Normally, they also achieve the 
means of self-expression; learn 
democratic processes through the 
give-and-take of joint responsi- 
bility, teamwork, and coopera- 
tion; and develop an understand- 
ing of a vital Christian faith 
tempered by compassion for 
others. 

More changes in child care will 
come during the years ahead. 
These will involve handicapped 
children and perhaps teen-agers, 
and day-care centers for pre- 
school youngsters. A _ flexible 
program, maintained according to 
pace-setting standards, second to 
none, will always be the goal of 
these homes. 

Always, whatever the changes, 
the best interests of each child 
will receive main consideration in 
the individual-centered approach 
emphasized in these NBA homes. 
This principle, now widely ac- 
cepted, has been incorporated 
into law and helps to make chil- 
dren a valuable national asset 
similar to the Declaration of In- 
dependence or the Grand Coulee 
Dam. 

In every child’s present life lies 
the future of us all. During the 
next seventy-five years the race 
will be, as it always has been, to 
those in every place who are will- 
ing to stake their lives, if need 
be, that reverence for human 
life—even the least of these— 
shall not perish from the earth. 
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dice of Silence 


How strange it is that men have never learned 


we 


That God speaks not in tumult of the throng! 





Prayer for Christmas 


“We have seen His star—and are come!” 

Those Wise Men caught 

Within that star's swift, silver radiance 

An intimation of the Light they sought. 

They came. What of the other men whose glance 
Turned skyward that Judean night? No doubt 

A few remarked its brilliance and—just one 

Or two—the beauty of the Star, without 

A thought of God! Heedless? Now is His Son 
Revealed in every ‘cup of water’ given? 

Do we acknowledge Him in sun and sod, 

In life, in mercy? Or, confused and driven 

Do we yet need a guiding light? O God, 

Past fears that kill, by hate that would condemn, 
Lead us, we pray, this night—to Bethlehem! 


Leora Wilber Houston 


It was in midnight silence the Star burned 

Across the skies that heard the angels’ song. 

It was within a stable’s quietness 

Where soft-eyed cattle and young lambs had lain € 
The Christ was born, whose mission was to bless a 
And heal, and save mankind from error’s stain. \ 


Beauty and truth are never voiceful. Love 
Has its own quiet ways of kindling light 
Within the spirit . . . and the power of 

The human will has roots too deep for sight. 
God knows that all the wisdom we possess 
Comes only in our times of quietness. 


M. L. Caine 


¥ 
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Christmas Meditation 


Just a humble group they were, 
Shepherds all, not men of fame. 
Yet to them of all mankind 
The Holy Vision came; 

Not to kings and rulers great 


Whose words could empires sway, 


But rather good and kindly men 
Were led to where he lay. 


Now, as then, the goodly men 
Grope, searching in the night, 
And from afar follow the star 
That leads to morning light; 


They kneel to pray the same today; 


Their prayer the same as then, 
“Oh, give us hope and courage, 
And peace among all men.” 





Cordell Thurman 
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Long years ago the angels sang 

Of “Peace on earth, good will to man,’ 
And a baby, halo-blessed, 

A high heav'nly quest began. 


Oh, Lord, will mankind break the chains 

Of hate and fear that fiends have wrought? 
Or will a hellish fire-storm 

Destroy the hope the Christ child brought? 


Ah, no, dear God, | do not think 

That Thou couldst let this horror be— 
Thou who hast made a bird to nest 

In the green branches of a tree. 


In love Thou'lt throw Thine arms around 
A world that is so very young, 
And gently lead man toward the song 
That all the Christmas heav'ns have sung. 


Mary Ellen Faulconer 


That Holy Might 


That night when Mary came unto the inn 
A shrine arose from out a stable there— 

A shrine to offer hope for sinful men, 
Redeeming answer to remorseful pray’'r. 


The shepherds heard the angels sing that night, 
While Wise Men sought the glory of a star 
To guide them to a rude but regal site, 
The birthplace of the King to rule afar. 


That was the night when heaven came to earth 
To triumph in an Infant's lusty cry. 
Salvation came to bless the Virgin birth, 
To build a temple towering to the sky. 


O First-born Son! Thou Babe ordained the Christ! 
Each Christmas eve reveals thy star more bright 

As earth and heaven join in happy tryst. 
Eternal day will dawn from Holy Night. 


George Nicholas Ress 


Photo by SID ROTZ, deacon at 
Central Christian Church, Decatur, III. 
Son John and daughter Nicholeen 
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What is the Spirit of ear 
To make a gift of a toy? 
Bringing a feeling of gladness 
To a child, a girl or a boy? 


What is the Spirit of Christmas? 
A greeting to friends far away? 
Making the day a bit brighter 
For those you won't see today? 


What is the Spirit of Christmas? 
Visiting one who is ill? 

Bringing to one who is shut-in 
That being remembered thrill? 


What is the Spirit of Christmas? 
An alms to someone outcast? 
Someone forgotten by loved ones 
Yet remembering to the last? 


What is the Spirit of Christmas? 
Peace to men of good will? 

Sung by a chorus of Angels 
From Bethlehem's highest hill? 


Here is the answer | bring you. 
Here is the story of old. 

Told by Angels from Heaven. 
Played upon harps of gold. 


Christ is the Spirit of Christmas. 
Christ who came from above. 
Christ is the Spirit of Christmas. 
Christ is the Spirit of Love. 


Warren D. Thurston 
















Editorial Concspondonee 








NEw DELHI, INDIA—With an uneasy attempt to 
appear casual, Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, General 
Secretary of the World Council of Churches, broke 
into the order of business about 10:50 A.M., 
November 20, to say that the tally clerks had 
just reported that they had already counted a 
sufficient number of ballots to determine that a 
two-thirds majority of the member churches of 
the Council had voted to admit 23 new members. 

There was a loud, spontaneous cheer from the 
delegates. Following the vote, in which George 
G. Beazley had cast the affirmative vote of the 
International Convention of Christian Churches 
(Disciples of Christ), as chairman of the dele- 
gation, six persons asked for permission to state 
publicly why their delegations voted as they did. 

Their remarks, plus the rather listless picketing 
by two fellows with placards outside the hall, 
and the rush to photograph any Russian delegate 
at hand during the later intermission, all showed 
that the center of interest was in the application 
and admission of the Russian Orthodox Church. 

As a matter of fact, 23 new churches were 
admitted, raising the membership to 198. It is 
heart-warming to note that eleven of these church- 
es are from Africa, some from countries which 
have had no representation in the World Council 
until now. A second encouraging group consists 
of three churches from the islands of the Pacific. 
The Congregational Christian Church in Samoa, 
the Presbyterian Church of the New Hebrides, 
and the Evangelical Church in New Caledonia and 
the Loyalty Islands are products of more than a 
century of missionary activity of United States, 
British and French churches. 

In addition to the Orthodox Church of Russia, 
the Rumanian, Bulgarian and Polish Orthodox 
Churches were also admitted. There is no way 
to give an accurate number of souls represented. 
One figure said the Russian Church had from 25 
million to 50 million. The first two Pentecostal 
bodies were admitted, both from Chile. 

It took a lot of audacity or else some sincere 
Christian conviction for 1,500 Christians to come 
to the capital city of India, a land dominated by 
a non-Christian faith, and declare that Jesus Christ 
is the Light of the World. Many Hindus, chief 
among them the late, revered Mahatma Gandhi, 
have found light in the teachings of Jesus. They 
have also found light in Buddha and in the Up- 
anishads of Hinduism. So, they would likely agree 
with the Vice-president of India, Dr. S. Rad- 
hakrishnan, who is reported to have said that 
Christians are ordinary people making extraor- 
dinary claims. 
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India has the most people of any country in the 
world, excepting Red China. As one rides along 
the streets of a city like Calcutta in the early 
morning, and can hardly see or breathe, because 
of the cow-dung fires over which the poor are 
cooking their meager breakfasts at the open front 
of their one-room dwellings, he wonders whether 
his own presence is a help or a hindrance to the 
cause of Christ. Surely, if they saw me at all 
they must have connected me with America, a 
Christian land. I wondered whether I considered 
my own well-being to be a reward for my right- 
eousness. 

It certainly is upsetting to one’s casual accept- 
ance of his own status quo, to see 50 people and 
half a dozen sacred cows sleeping on the sidewalk 
of one block. Even in front of the grandest old 
hotel of the British era in India, at 5:00 in the 
morning, the doorman got no results from yelling 
at the crowd of sleepers and finally had to kick 
one, to get me a driver for the short trip to the 
airlines terminal. He earned a rupee—20 cents. 

There are Christians in New Delhi looking for 
every possible word or incident which they may 
use to win away a few supporters, just as they 
have attended every World Council and National 
Council gathering. Outwardly, they are polite, 
but the mail in my office reminds me several times 
a week that their venom is unadulterated, when 
it is sunk into the minds of American churchmen. 

When the representative of the Pentecostal 
Church of Chile was asked at a press conference 
why they had remained out so long he replied: 

“Because we had been told things about the 
World Council which were not true!” Later, a 
wire service reporter asked who had misled them. 
He replied, with a grin: “I think everyone here 
knows the answer to that question!’’ My predic- 
tion is that many will be receiving a pamphlet 
from the usual sources before many months, say- 
ing that the World Council bought the Chilean 
Pentecostal Church by providing emergency food 
to 100,000 people. It is high testimony to the 
Christian charity of the World Council leaders that 
every courtesy is shown the detractors. Such ac- 
tion does not go unnoticed. 

In the light of such need as I saw in Calcutta, 
I have the conviction that Christians have better 
ways of serving God than in seeking to destroy 
Christians. A Hindu said to me today: ‘Why 
are all these Christians dressed so differently? 
Aren’t there just two kinds, Catholic and Roman?” 
We have quite a mission before us. 
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This is a view of Jerusalem with Mount Zion in the background. 


Warn 


—RNS Photo 


DRIVING TO JERUSALEM 


“The best way of ‘going to Jerusalem’ 
is behind the wheel of your own automobile’’ 


AST YEAR my wife and I 
drove to Jerusalem through 
Europe and the Near East. As 
we crossed the Kedron Valley and 
traveled toward the eastern walls 
of the city, the speedometer on 
our car registered 5,024 miles 
from Rotterdam. 

We had wanted to do this since 
1954, when we flew in and out 
of the Holy Land as most tourists 
do. Seeing a few spots without 
the related countryside and with- 
out contact with the people left 
us unsatisfied. Now we know 
that our seven-year old feeling 
was justified. The best way of 
“going to Jerusalem” is behind 
the wheel of your own auto- 
mobile. 

Lest I stir your enthusiasm 
too quickly to do likewise, let me 
enter a word or two of caution: 
Don’t expect driving to save you 
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by Dwight E. Stevenson 


money. You will be on the road 
from five to seven weeks from a 
northern European port, and 
every day there will be meals, 
gasoline and hotel bills. Don’t 
start out in the busy tourist sea- 
son when you will need hotel 
reservations; for when you drive 
you cannot predict your exact 


tions they are good to excellent. 
German autobahnen are justly 
world famous. Italian autostrada 
are sometimes nearly as good. 
Greek roads have’ improved 
amazingly in the past two years; 
some stretches of highway be- 
tween Athens and Thessaloniki 
are as good as the Ohio Turnpike. 


location each night for that many \ Other stretches, one hundred 


days. Don’t count on making 
American mileage on European 
roads; cut your estimate in half, 
then reduce that in some in- 
stances. And do prepare to ad- 
just to a whole new set of road 
customs and driving habits. 

After you leave Central 
Europe, don’t expect Triple A ac- 
commodations; you will find 
some here and there, but you 
cannot count upon finding them 
every day. In a word, you will 
find driving across Europe and 
the Near East work, but it is 
rewarding work well worth the 
effort. 

“What about road conditions?” 
you may ask. With a few excep- 


miles short of the Turkish 
border, for instance, are among 
the world’s worst. Turkish roads, 
with the exception of some rather 
rough asphalt surfaces, and some 
loose rock, are very good. And 
roads in Lebanon and Jordan are 
better than in some American 
states. 

Throughout Central Europe 
highways are well posted. With 
a good map which you can buy 
at the first gasoline station across 
the border, or procure in advance 
from your auto club, you can’t 
possibly get lost. But in Greece, 
Turkey, and the Near East you 
will have to guess or inquire. 
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With the help of several police- 
men, a number of private citi- 
zens, and 20 students of Konya 
Koligi, we still required a whole 
hour to find the right road lead- 
ing out of Konya (Iconium), 
Turkey. 

English is spoken, but not as 
widely as some tourists suppose. 
In the prominent tourist centers, 
such as chief hotels and airports, 
there is no problem. German 
and French will get you across 
Central Europe, but neither will 
do much good in Greece or Tur- 
key. The answer is a_ good 
phrase book for each new coun- 
try. 

At the Turkey-Syrian border, 
for example, I held an hour’s 
delightful conversation with a 
Turkish soldier guarding the line 
while the custom’s officials were 
arriving; yet I spoke no Turkish 
and he spoke no English. In the 
phrase book I located the phrase 
or sentence I wanted in English; 
I then pointed to it and the 
soldier read the Turkish equiv- 
alent printed beneath it. He 
used the same process in reverse. 

In Milan, barbers and mani- 
curists were delighted with the 
section of the Italian phrase book 
entitled “In the Barber Shop,” 
and I was delighted too, for I 
got one of the best haircuts in 
several months. 

It is a good idea to learn a few 
phrases of the language of the 
country in which you are travel- 
ing and to keep on expanding 
these. Amusing things happen, 
too; like the time when I asked 
directions of an Italian policeman 
in Venice. He spoke no English, 
I spoke no Italian. So he directed 
me in German. And in Turkey a 
school boy showed us the site of 
the Temple of Diana of the 
Ephesians after our guide who 
spoke no English had failed to 
locate it. 

“Do you speak English?” I 
asked the ten-year-old boy as he 
approached our party at the 
Ephesus citadel. 

“Nein,” he replied, “aber wir 
lehrnen Deutch in die Schule.” 
So, German became the medium 
through which we found one of 
the Seven Wonders of the ancient 
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world—now in a swampy cow 
pasture. And we had a good visit 
with an alert, shining-eyed 
youngster besides. 

“Did you meet any unkindness 
or hostility?” On the contrary. 
We met so much kindness that 
we began to contrast it with the 
coldness and bruskness we have 
sometimes seen dealt out to 
foreigners traveling in America. 
The world puts us to shame in 
matters of courtesy. When we 
get back to America we will 
probably begin waving from our 
car to pedestrians and fellow 
drivers along the highway. Since 
traversing northern Greece we 
have grown accustomed to this 
friendly custom. _ 

Peasants in Greece and Turkey 
—on foot or on donkey or camel— 
wave you a greeting and flash a 
smile. Arabs all over Jordan 
meet you with “ ’ahla wsahla!”— 
an expression meaning “you are 
welcome.” For two examples of 
kindness to strangers, let us go 
back to Milan and then to the 
incident in Konya already men- 
tioned. 

Leaving Milan in the thick of 
late Saturday traffic, six lanes of 
cars at the approach to the 
autostrada, our transmission sud- 
denly turned into a_ grinding 
bucket of bolts and we were 
stranded, one lone island of Eng- 
lish in a surging Italian sea. 
After managing to get the car 
on to the shoulder of the high- 
way, I walked back to the near- 
est gasoline station, about a 
quarter of a mile in the rear. 
Perhaps ten motorists were 
“gassing up.” 

I started down the line, “Do 
you speak English?” “Do you 
speak English?” After I had 
received several negative answers 
and just as I was about to de- 
spair, a young lady stepped from 
a car and clearly asked, “Can I 
help you?” 

She and her husband were just 
beginning a week-end trip, but 
they took the next hour of their 
time to drive me back into the 
city to the proper garage to re- 
turn to the car with a mechanic 
and to stay with us until they 
were satisfied that we were cared 





for properly. That Italian 
autostrada became the Jericho 
road for us; and this young 
Italian couple our Good Samari- 
tans. 

Attempting to find the way to 
the Celician gates as we departed 
from Konya, Turkey (as already 
mentioned), we were being sent 
in circles for nearly an hour until 
we arrived at an army barracks 
and were directed by a squad of 
soldiers to Konya Koliji across 
the street. 

By this time I had decided 
that there was not a soul in 
Konya who spoke English. But 
as I approached the school build- 
ing and espied the heads of some 
boys in class in a second story 
window, I nevertheless called up 
to them: “Does anybody up 
there speak English?” Within a 
minute the whole class came 
tumbling out the front door and 
down the steps of the building. 
I was surrounded by the whole 
class of high school boys, most 
of whom spoke fluent English. 

Their principal sent a boy with 
me to find the proper highway. 
Since a small car with baggage 
has room for only one passenger 
besides the driver, he then invited 
my wife to take his place at his 
desk while the class plied her 
with questions until I should re- 
turn, equipped with the knowl- 
edge of our route. How is one 
to believe that Turks are terrible 
after an experience like that? 

One word more: After Rome, 
when we picked up the trail of 
the Apostle Paul on the Appian 
Way, the trip turned from tour 
into pilgrimage. And it remained 
so until journey’s end. We 
crossed the Jordan Valley and 
River on the modern Dead Sea 
Highway (built by American 
Point Four). We passed Jericho 
and climbed up the steep, wind- 
ing road the last twenty-four 
miles to Jerusalem. As we did 
this, I suspect that the hum of 
the motor was really a modern 
Song of Ascent: 

“TI was glad when they said to 
me, ‘Let us go to the house of 
the Lord!’ Our feet have been 
standing within your gate, O 
Jerusalem!” (Psalm 122:1-2) 
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NE of the most important sources of spiritual 
wealth to any church is its older citizens. 

What these devoted senior citizens give to 
the church can never be measured in dollars and 
cents (although sometimes that too is great), 
nor can their gift be measured now in terms of 
physical service, as it was in former years when 
they were physically able to prepare and serve 
food, care for children, visit the sick and infirm, 
and to serve in other ways through their physical 
labors. 

The gift of the older folks lies in being. The 
manner of their being is important throughout 
the entire church and in the ministry of the 
church to the community. As the community 
influence carries over into the city, and the city 
influence propagates itself onward, so our senior 
citizens are a source of influence we cannot do 
without, and one we must not overlook. 


On Sunday mornings it is the senior citizens who 
are sitting close to the front. Perhaps they are 
sitting there so they can hear the message and 
the music and so they can see the devoted man 
of God in the pulpit who is bringing to the people 
the most important thing they will hear all 
week; but perhaps, too, they are sitting close be- 
cause they believe in the church and in the cause 
it represents more now than ever before in life. 

And because their faith means more to them 
now, they realize the importance of giving their 
full support to it, and that has always meant 
“being in the front line.’ They are proud of 
their church and of the faith they have learned 
in it and through it, a faith to support them now 
that life has left them rather limp. 

Paul says we see things as through a glass 
darkly, but the time will come when we will see 
clearly and face to face. This is, to many of our 
senior citizens, actually becoming a reality. As 
the eyesight dims, the inward eye increases in 
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“BEING” 


The Gift of the Aged 





acumen, and what they see is reflected in their 
actions. 

Our most observant group, little children, see 
these senior adults on Sunday morning, sitting up 
close to the minister, and they, too, want to sit 
close, to better see what is taking place. The 
music means more when they can see the mouths 
open, can watch the hands move up and down the 
organ, and can admire the faces of the choir 
members who are singing to God and not to man. 
True reverence for the church music comes to these 
little ones and to the older ones through this 
closeness. 

Some senior citizens are actually radiant on 
Sunday morning because they can come to the 
House of God and worship him who is becoming 
closer day by day. The look that says ‘“We’re 
so happy to be here” helps more than we realize 
to make the church a beautiful place to be. It 
helps Sunday to be different, to be a “Hallowed 
Day.” Often younger adults come to the church 
late and breathless, rushing from home or church 
school classes and the sermon is nearly over be- 
fore they are calm an quiet inside. Not so with 
senior citizens. More often they are early, for they 
arise with a smile, knowing this is the Lord’s 
Day! They come to the church to study God’s 
plan for their lives and to worship him to the 
fullest. They walk as ladies and gentlemen before 


their God. This effect of love and radiance is 
not lost on other worshipers. It is another gift 
of the aged. 


How grateful we should be to these, our senior 
adults to whom life’s real meaning is apparent and 
who make this apparent to us by their very being. 
How very much we owe to them in this matter of 
teaching Christ-like living. The list of their 
gifts is endless. There is no group in the church 
teaching more about the “good life’ than this 
group to whom the church means everything, 
and who prove it by being what they are. 
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NEWS 


The Church at Large 








Russian Church Admission, 


WCC-IMC Integration, Open Communion 


Are Big News from New Delhi 


An Historic World Council Assembly 


NEw DELHI, INDIA—The Third Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches made history and made news—and this is an understate- 
ment of inestimable proportion according to most informed observers, 


reporters and editors. 


The Assembly, which began Nov. 
19 and ended Dec. 6 made headlines 
in the United States and perhaps 
other countries when, on the second 
day of the 18-day meeting, the 
Russian Orthodox Church was 
among the record list of 23 church 
bodies received into membership. 

The lead paragraph in the Time 
magazine report of this historic ac- 
tion went this way: 


“It was as if the UN unan- 
imously took in Communist 
China and all the new African 
and Asian nations in a single 
morning session. For the 
World Council of Churches is 
roughly an ecclesiastical equiv- 
alent of the United Nations, 
and last week at New Delhi, 
in the early hours of its third 
Assembly, the World Council 
accepted in full membership 
the Russian Orthodox Church 
and three other Iron Curtain 
Orthodox churches—plus_ the 
one-time missions of Africa 
and Asia.” 


Of the 23 churches admitted, one 
was in the United States—the Finn- 
ish Evangelical Lutheran Church 
(Suomi Synod)—eleven in Africa, 
four in Asia, and three in Latin 
America. 

The addition of the 23 churches 
brought to 198 the number of 
Protestant, Anglican and Eastern 
Orthodox bodies—spread over more 
than 60 countries—affiliated with 
the World Council. The churches 
have an estimated total of some 
300,000,000 adherents. 

The big news on the first day of 
the Assembly was the merger of the 
International Missionary Council 
into the World Council of Churches. 
Approval was unopposed. Follow- 
ing the formal action, a prayer by 
delegates offered gratitude to God 
“for the deepening awareness that 
mission and unity belong together 
and for the steps which now culmi- 
nate in this common dedication to 
a single task.” 

More than 1,500 persons partici- 
pated in the first official World 
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Council of Churches Communion 
service celebrated according to the 
Anglican rite—a service which was 
“open” since the host church, the 
Anglican Church of India, Burma, 
Pakistan and Ceylon, invited “all 
who are. baptized communicant 
members of churches” to take part 
in the Communion. 

Most delegates to the World 
Council Assembly received the 
sacrament, but the Eastern Ortho- 
dox and some of the Lutheran dele- 
gates did not. The New York Times 
(Nov. 27) reported: “Many church 
leaders here [in New Delhi] regard 
the services as an important break- 
through in the quest for a reunited 


World Council Leaders in Procession 
t x 4 





Christendom. They contend that 
only when all persons who profess 
themselves as Christians can receive 
the sacrament from a ‘common 
table’ will there be a reunion in 
fact.” 

In many press reports and inter- 
view-stories there were reports that 
the meetings in New Delhi would 
have far-reaching significance for 
the ecumenical movement in the 
days ahead. Dr. W. A. Visser ’t 
Hooft, general secretary of the 
WCC, hailed what he described as 
the growing spirit of friendliness 
among Christians of many different 
churches. 

In his address at the opening 
session he said: “The longing for 
Christian unity has ceased to be the 
concern of the few and has become 
the preoccupation of the many. 
Large churches which had not par- 
ticipated in the dialogue between 
the churches now feel the time has 
come for them to make their con- 
tribution.” 

The World Council has $2,329,- 
203.00 raised or assured for its 
proposed new $2,750.000 headquar- 
ters building in Geneva. 


RNS Photo 


WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES’ leaders leave the assembly hall in New 
Delhi, India, to march in the procession opening the WCC’s Third Assembly. 
They are (in front, from left) Pastor Raymond L. Rajoelisolo of the 
Evangelical Church of Madagascar; and Christian G. Baeta of the Presby- 


terian Church of Ghana. Following them are presidents of the World 
Council (next row, from left) Bishop Otto Dibelius of the German Evangeli- 
cal Church of Berlin-Brandenburg, Berlin; Archbishop Iakovos, primate of 
the Greek Orthodox Church in North and South America; and Bishop Sante 
Uberto Barbieri, Methodist bishop of Argentina, Uruguay and Bolivia; (next 
row, from left) U. Ba Hmyin (face hidden), secretary of the Burma 
Baptist Churches Union; and the other presidents of the Council, Metropoli- 
tan Juhanon Mar Thoma of the Mar Thoma Syrian Church of South India, 
and Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill of the Episcopal Church in the US. 
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Senator Keating and 
Henry Cabot Lodge 


Roman Church Honors 


To Two Protestants 


NEw YorK—Sen. Kenneth B. 
Keating (R.-N. Y.) and Henry Cabot 
Lodge, former U.S. ambassador to 
the United Nations, were invested 
here with the Grand Cross of Merit. 
of the Sovereign Order of Malta, 
highest honor the Roman Catholic 
order can bestow on non-Catholic 
laymen. 

Both men, who are Episcopalians, 
were honored for their “significant 
humanitarian” contributions in this 
country and overseas. 

Sen. Keating became the second 
American to be invested with the 
decoration, and Mr. Lodge the third. 
First U.S. layman to be invested was 
Vice-President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
a Disciple, who received the cross 
earlier. Former President Eisen- 
hower also has been named for the 
award but he has not yet been in- 
vested. 

Membership in the Knights of 
Malta is limited to Catholics but on 
occasions the order’s. sovereign 
council grants a special decoration— 
the Grand Cross of Merit—to non- 
Catholics for their exemplary per- 
sonal life and goodwill toward the 
church. 


City Church Plans 


TORONTO—Downtown churches 
serving dwindling populations 
should be closed to strengthen new 
suburban congregations, no new 
church should be established with- 
out a parking lot, and a minimum 
of two acres should be required for 
every building site. 

These conclusions are stated in a 
report made after two years of 
study by the Toronto Association of 
Baptist Churches. The report, in- 
cluding a master plan for the de- 
omination’s growth in this area 
during the next 20 years, has been 
circulated to 69 congregations. 


“Tropic” Not Obscene 


TRENTON, N.J.—State Attorney 
General David D. Furman ruled 
here that Henry Miller’s Tropic of 
Cancer is not obscene and may le- 
gally be sold in New Jersey. 

He informed prosecutors in the 
state’s 21 counties to take no fur- 
ther steps to ban the controversial 
novel. Earlier, police in several 
counties had confiscated copies of 
the novel and arrested a number of 
persons on charges of distributing 
obscene literature. 
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Mr. Furman said a book is not 
necessarily obscene “because it 
contains frank discussions of sex or 
abounds in Anglo-Saxon words of 
four letters.” 

Meanwhile, Vincent Keuper, ada- 
mant Monmouth County prosecutor, 
said that despite the attorney gen- 
eral’s decision, he will arrest any- 
one caught selling Mr. Miiller’s 
novel. 


Assures Faithful of 
Defeat of Public School Aid 


Roman Catholic H. R. 
Member Is Militant 


New YorK (RNS)—Rep. James J. 
Delaney (D.-N.Y.) predicted here 
that opponents of federal aid to 
public school systems would again 
be able to “hold the line” against 
such legislation in the next session 
of Congress. 

Mr. Delaney told a meeting of the 
Catholic Institute of the Press here 
that President Kennedy now “may 
listen” to the opposition. 

The New York Congressman op- 
posed the Administration’s $2,500,- 
000,000 program in the last session 
and succeeded in barring a vote by 
the full House on the legislation. 

He said he had voted against the 
measure in committee because it 
was “so discriminatory and so one- 
sided that it wasn’t worthy of con- 
sideration.” 

When asked why President Ken- 
nedy was “so adamant against fed- 
eral aid to private and parochial 
schools,” Mr. Delaney said that the 
President wanted to fulfill a cam- 
paign promise in which he had 
guaranteed his support of public 
school assistance. 


Church Shelter 


DENVER, COLO.—The first church 
in the nation designed to double as 
a community fallout shelter is 
planned by the Green Mountain 
Christian church on a five-acre tract 
in Colorado’s Jefferson County. 

Civil defense authorities report 
there is no other such building in 
the U.S., church officials said. 

Its two underground levels will 
accommodate 800 persons for a two- 
week period in an emergency. 


Scottish Moderator 


EDINBURGH—Dr. Andrew Neville 
Davidson, minister of the Glasgow 
Cathedral since 1935, was named 
here to be the next moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland (Presbyterian). 


The Church at Large 


According to Survey by 
Independent Research Group 


“Old Rugged Cross” 


Is Still a Favorite 


NEw YorK (RNS/)—“The Old 
Rugged Cross” won first place in 
the National Newspapers’ Hymn Poll 
by being voted the favorite of 10,482 
persons out of some 61,000 readers 
of 1,000 secular dailies participating 
in the survey. 

A close second was “How Great 
Thou Art,” which received 8,449 
votes, Other runners-up were 
“What a Friend We Have in Jesus,” 
“In the Garden,” “Amazing Grace,” 
and “Rock of Ages.” 


61,000 Participate 


The poll was co-sponsored by 
Christian Herald, nondenominational 
Protestant monthly published here, 
and newspaper editors in every state 
except Hawaii and Vermont. 


The votes were tabulated by 
Audience Analysts of Bala-Cynwyd, 
Pa., independent research organiza- 
tion. 


The more than 61,000 readers re- 
plying to the survey listed a total 
of 1,900 hymns and gospel songs. 

In a poll taken by the Christian 
Herald last year that was restricted 
to its readers “The Old Rugged 
Cross” also won first place, with 
“What a Friend We Have in Jesus” 
second. Readers in the 1960 survey 
cast 30,000 votes, naming 1,666 re- 
ligious songs, to register the largest 
response to any Christian Herald 
hymn survey. 


No Death Penalty 


' AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND—N ew 
Zealand’s 80-man one-chamber par- 
liament voted 41 to 30 in favor of a 
bill abolishing the death penalty 
which had been strongly supported 
by leading Protestant organizations. 
Under the new law, life imprison- 
ment—with a possibility of parole— 
will be the top penalty for murder. 


Peter Marshall's Prayers 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A book of 
the prayers offered by Dr. Peter 
Marshall during the two years he 
served as Chaplain of the United 
States Senate, 1947-49, is again on 
Uncle Sam’s best-seller list this 
year, the Government Printing Of- 
fice reports. 

The book, priced at 45 cents, is 
one of 14 listed in “U.S. Govern- 
ment Publications as Suggested 
Gifts,” a circular distributed before 
Christmas to all GPO subscribers. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


ROMAN RELATIONS 


WITTEN, GERMANY—The first issue 
of a West German periodical de- 
signed to increase Protestant-Ro- 
man Catholic understanding was 
published here by the Luther Pub- 
lishing House. 

Entitled “Evangelical-Catholic,” 
with the subtitle of “A Magazine 
for Questions of Confessional Re- 
search,” the magazine will appear 
quarterly. 

It is published by a group of 
former Roman Catholic priests who, 
in converting to Protestantism, are 
now serving as pastors or catechists 
of the Evangelical Church in Ger- 
many. 


ISRAEL BIBLE STAMP 


Tet Aviv, ISRAEL—Moses’ father- 
in-law will be honored on a postage 
stamp, the government of Israel an- 
nounced here. 

A new 40-Agorot air mail stamp, 
will depict the tomb of Jethro at 
Kaffir Hittim, one of Israel’s historic 
shrines, Jethro was a priest in the 
land of Midian, whose daughter, 
Zipporah, became the bride of 
Moses. 

When Moses wanted to return to 
Egypt to see if any of his kinsmen 
were still alive (Exodus 4:18) he 
asked permission of his. father-in- 
law, who encouraged him in the 
undertaking. 


WESLEY COLLECTION 


DuRHAM, N. C.—Duke University 
here has acquired a collection of 
the writings of John and Charles 
Wesley which is said to be the 
largest and best in America and one 
of the most outstanding in the 
world, 

Officials of the Methodist-related 
university announced the purchase 
of 17,500 volumes, documents, and 
manuscripts known as the Frank 
Baker Collection of Wesleyana and 
British Methodism. 

The 1,500 editions which make up 
the Wesleyana collection constitute 
about half the publications known 
to have been left by the brothers— 
John, who founded The Methodist 
Church, and Charles, a poet and 
hymn writer. 


METHODIST MEN 


CuHIcAGO—In an effort to strength- 
en men’s work in The Methodist 
Church, the denomination’s Depart- 
ment of Methodist Men has been 
expanded into a section and given 
two new staff members. 
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Announcement of these moves 
came after the annual meeting of 
the Church’s Board of Lay Activi- 
ties here. 


NEW TEXAS DIOCESE 


DaLLas—Pope John XXIII has 
created a’ new Diocese of San 
Angelo in western Texas and has 
designated Msgr. Thomas J. Drury, 
pastor of Christ the King parish of 
Lubbock, Tex., as bishop-elect of 
that See. 

The new 34-county diocese covers 
42,000 square miles with a popu- 
lation of almost 600,000, of which 
51,421 are Catholics. 


ROMAN COUNCIL 


VaTICAN CiTy—Pope John XXIII 
announced here to a great throng 
of pilgrims that the Second Vatican 
Council would open “during the 
coming year.” 

The pontiff’s announcement thus 
ended much speculation throughout 
the world on the probable timing 
of the so-called ecumenical confer- 
ence, the first since the Vatican 
Council of 1869-1870. 


PLEDGE BILL VETOED 


MADISON, WISs.—A Wisconsin legis- 
lative bill “requiring each public 
and private elementary school in 
the state” to have pupils recite the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag has 
been vetoed by Gov. Gaylord Nelson. 
The measure specified that the 
pledge must be recited “at the be- 
ginning of school at least one day 
per week.” 


R. C. QUARRELING? 


SouTH BEND, IND.—A lay editor of 
Ave Maria, a national Catholic week- 
ly magazine published here, called 
for an end to the “stupid battle” be- 
tween liberals and _ conservatives 
within the Catholic Church, particu- 
larly on variations of interpretation 
of Pope Johr XXIII’s recent social 
encyclical, Mater et Magistra. 

Donald J. Thorman, managing 
editor, wrote in the Oct. 28 issue of 
the magazine that bickering be- 
tween the two factions within the 
Church “is wasting our energies; it 
has become vicious and scandalous; 
and is clarifying nothing.” 


UNITED CHURCH COUNCIL 


CLEVELAND—A Council for Health 
and Welfare Services of the United 
Church of Christ was organized 
here to bring together the executive 
heads of 60 institutions formerly 


related to the Evangelical and Re- 
formed and the Congregational 
Christian Churches which merged 
to form the United Church. 


The council was formed at a 
meeting held in connection with 
the Second National Conference of 
the Churches and Social Welfare, 
sponsored by the National Council 
of Churches. 


STILL PROTESTANT 


DETROIT—Episcopalians still be- 
long to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of 
America as they have for nearly 
200 years. 


The House of Bishops of the 60th 
triennial General Convention of the 
communion by a comfortable mar- 
gin voted to retain the name after 
hearing both majority and minority 
reports by the seven-member com- 
mittee on resoluions and memorials, 
and various arguments pro and con 
from the floor. 


LEADERSHIP CHANGE 


BUDAPEST, HuNGARY—Karoly Olt, 
head of the State Office for Re- 
ligious Affairs, has resigned his post 
and has been succeeded by Jozsef 
Prantner, the Presidential Council 
announced here. 

The Communist regime’s an- 
nouncement said that Olt had been 
relieved “at his own request.” How- 
ever, it was felt by some observers 
that Olt, an old-line Stalinist, may 
have been ousted as a result of 
Nikita Khrushchev’s continuing at- 
tack on Stalinism. 


MUSICIANS COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A College of 
Church Musicians to be operated 
under auspices of the Washington 
Cathedral (Episcopal) will become 
a reality here in 1962 if a special 
fund-raising campaign approved by 
members of the Cathedral Chapter 
is successful. 


It was reported that the college 
would open on a small scale with 
one full-time faculty member, who 
would be a distinguished leader in 
church music, and five fellows, 
selected without regard to denomi- 
nation, who would study at the 
cathedral for a full year. Gradu- 
ally, the faculty would expand. 


ON “PILGRIMAGE” 


New YorK—The social responsi- 
bilities of the churches was dis- 
cussed on “Christian Unity,” the 
seventh of a twelve-part series on 
ABC Radio’s “Pilgrimage” on Nov. 
12. 

Moderator for the program was 
James W. Kennedy, pastor of the 
Episcopal Church of the Ascension, 
New York City. 
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Urges Consolidation 
For Strengthening 
Town-Country Church 


LITTLE ROcK—A Protestant plan 
of “one church for one community” 
in rural areas was advocated here 
by a Presbyterian official. 

Consolidating churches 
better than “three, four, 
churches helping to kill 
munity,” 


is much 
or five 
a com- 
according to James A. 
Mitchell, executive secretary of 
Ouchita (Ark.) Presbytery of the 
Presbyterian Church in the USS. 
(Southern). 

Speaking to the annual meeting 
of the Arkansas Council of Chur- 
ches, Mr. Mitchell said the council 
“must recognize the fact that in 
the town and country areas con- 
gregations must cooperate more 
than ever before toward the plan 
of one community church serving 
the whole community.” 

A multiplicity of churches in 
small towns not only wastes money 
but causes the young people of these 
areas to “more and more discount 
the church as irrelevant.” 


Kenneth L. Teegaraen of this city, 
executive secretary of the Arkansas 
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CHURCH-WHAT AND WHY* 
MEANWHILE, SUE AND I 
WILL BE GLAD TO HELP OTHER. 
GROUPS GET GOING. 
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Christian Missionary Society, was 
elected president of the state council 
to succeed Matt Ellis of Hendrix 
College in Conway, Ark. 


Isolationist Mennonites 
Admit That It’s . . . 


Time to Speak Up 


CuIcaGo—Delegates to a _ study 
conference on the church and 
society sponsored by the General 
Conference Mennonite Church 
agreed here that the time has come 
for the Church to take a position on 
social problems. 


Traditionally Mennonites have 
sought to isolate themselves from a 
society they considered evil. While 
they believed individual salvation 
was possible, they saw little hope 
for saving society as a whole. 


At the study conference here, 
some 80 delegates re-examined this 
traditional position and delved into 
such social problems as labor-man- 
agement relations, underdeveloped 
nations, racial relations, and 
Church-State separation. 

The conference’s findings commit- 
tee said that a proper understanding 
of the doctrines of creation and in- 
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The Church at Large 


carnation, reveal that God both 
created the world and called it 
good. Christians, the committee 
said, should follow Christ’s example 
in ministering to the world. 

The committee said the church 
often denies the incarnation by its 
own methods of evangelism. 

“Should our ministers act in the 
same manner in which Christ did 
and seek out sinners in the local 
saloon they would most likely re- 
ceive from their congregations the 
same condemnations that were 
heaped upon Christ himself,’ the re- 
port said. 

Noting that the denomination had 
adopted a statement in 1959 which 
declared the Church open to mem- 
bers of all races, the study report 
acknowledged that this statement 
had had very little effect on the 
Church. 

The conference also called for 
opposition to the use of beverage 
alcohol and declared that Men- 
nonites should not cooperate with 
Civil Defense efforts since this would 
violate their traditional opposition 
to any kind of preparation for war. 

The General Conference Men- 
nonite Church with 60,000 members 
is the second largest Mennonite 
body in America. The largest is 
the Mennonite Church. 


THAT'S WONDERFUL 
DR. PARKS. ILM SURE OTHER 
SINCERELY |NTERESTED 
PERSONS WILL HAVE AS 
MUCH SUCCESS WITH CDS 
AS WE HAVE. 
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Good News of a Great Joy 
SS “Where the Scriptures Speak ...” by the Editor 





OMORROW is Christmas Day 

but most of our churches will 
be celebrating the birth of our 
Lord in services today. We do 
not know what day Jesus was 
born according to our calendar. 
About the only clue in the scrip- 
tures is the fact that the shep- 
herds were in the field with their 
flocks. We know that the grazing 
season now is roughly from April 
through November. We _ also 
know that the Roman Govern- 
ment had December 25 for a holi- 
day because it is the time of the 
winter solstice. 

There is no evidence in the 
New Testament that the early 
church celebrated the birthday 
of Jesus. It is quite obvious that 
the Church was more interested 
in the resurrection, the perfect 
fulfillment of their hopes for a 
Messiah. When the Church be- 
gan to celebrate the birth of 
Jesus it used a day and some of 
the customs which were holi- 
day celebrations in the Roman 
Empire and gave them Christian 
significance. 

Some of our people, and some 
denominations feel that the 
Church ought not to celebrate the 
birth of Jesus on a particular 
day. ‘We get letters every year 
after the Christmas lesson is 
read urging us to discontinue 
such attention to the birth. Mod- 
ern pagan customs which turn 
the entire attention of the season 
to personal satisfactions, re- 
ceiving of gifts and self-gratifi- 
cation are cited as proof of the 
fact that Christmas celebration 
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is more like the ancient Roman 
festival than it is like a Chris- 
tian activity. 

However, I do not see any 
likelihood that the church will 
cease to make use of the birth- 
day of our Lord as a time for 
special emphasis upon what his 
coming into the world has meant. 
Therefore, we study this text 
from Luke today to see what par- 
ticular emphases may be mean- 
ingful to us so that we may make 
the most of the day. 

In those days, the people re- 
membered David with great joy 
because the kingdom was united 
in his time. Many thought that 
when the Messiah came he would 
sit on the throne of David and re- 
store Hebrew self-rule on the 
earth. We can imagine that 
Joseph and Mary went up to 
Nazareth “the city of David” 
with great joy because “he was 
of the house and lineage of 
David” (verse 4). 


The Roman Government took a 
census from time to time. I pre- 
sume this was to be sure that 
they had the names of everyone 
so that the taxes could be col- 
lected. We know something 
about that system from looking 
at Matthew. The system began 
under Caesar Augustus, the first 
of the great Caesars after Rome 
had conquered most of the world 
which was known at that time. 
They had a system worked out 
with representatives of the gov- 
ernment in various places. Qui- 
rinius was Governor of Syria at 
the time. From the use of names 
like these we know something 
about the approximate date of 
the event. 


“There was no place for them 
in the inn’ (verse 7). This is 
one of the tenderest sentences in 
the whole account of the birth of 
Jesus. There must have been a 
much larger influx of travelers 
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because of the census and it is 
not strange that there would not 
be sufficient hotel rooms to ac- 
commodate everyone. I suppose 
Mary and Joseph found ac- 
commodations in a private home, 
since the child was born and laid 
in a manger. An inn could have 
had livestock in a stable beneath 
it, I suppose, but it certainly was 
a common situation in every 
country home. 

What is the significance of this 
account for us? For one thing, 
we wonder somewhat that Mary 
went along with Joseph for the 
census-taking. This would not 
have been necessary probably, 
under the circumstances. Is it 
too much to believe that the hand 
of God was already at work in 
this breakthrough in history? 
There was a great advantage for 
Jesus to be born in Bethlehem of 
Judea. Most of the people did 
not recognize it during his life- 


time for they misunderstood the 
nature of messiahship. 

Another significant meaning 
for us in this event is that it con- 
cerns simple, ordinary people. 
Not many people would have ex- 
pected a future king to be born 
of such people and in such mean 
surroundings. God chose to make 
his perfect revelation to such as 
these and through such as these. 

When we turn to the para- 
graph that tells about the shep- 
herds in the fields, the same 
thought comes to our mind. 
These men also were common 
people. They were not ignorant 
about the things that matter. 
When they were told about the 
“good news of a great joy” they 
accepted what they heard (verse 
10). 

As soon as the announcement 
was made to the shepherds they 
“went with haste” and found the 
babe lying in a manger (verse 


Meaning for Today 


HE “Meaning for Today” 

of Christ’s long-ago birth is 
much greater than can be told 
briefly. Yet we would outline 
some salient features. 

Faith sees that Jesus was both 
human and divine, both God and 
man, Diety and humanity. “In 
him all the fullness of God was 
pleased to dwell’ (Colossians 
1:19). And yet, his favorite 
name for himself was “Son of 
man” which most simply means 
that he considered himself to be 
a human being. And the New 
Testament record declares him to 
be a man among men. He lived, 
ate, slept, suffered, was tempted, 
rejoiced, wept, and all the rest 
(Hebrews 4:15). 

Humanly speaking, his differ- 
ence from us was at the point of 
his sinlessness, not his lack of 
humanity. 

Thus he stands as the incar- 
nation of God and also as man 
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by Jack E. Barker 


par excellence, the ideal man. 
Admittedly, this is paradoxical 
and a matter of faith, not of un- 
derstanding. No all-sufficient def- 
inition of how this dual nature 
could inhabit a body at one time 
has ever been produced. None 
will be. We accept this, as it 
were, by faith, not sight. We do 
see the Father in him and we do 
see perfect humanity in him. 

Now he is the Lord of all. He 
is God’s Son, our Savior, the 
Great Physician, the Light of the 
World, the Bread and Water of 
Life, the Good Shepherd, the 
Door of the Sheepfold, the Word 
of God, the Great Redeemer, and 
all the other great New Testa- 
ment descriptive figures em- 
ployed to point up the meaning 
of his person to us. He is the 
One who came, and who will 
come, the Alpha and the Omega, 
the Beginning and the End. 

But his meaning to us has 


16). We know from Matthew, of 
course, that the Magi came from 
the East to see what had hap- 
pened. These must have been 
more prominent men. Jesus 
Christ did come for all men. 

We will get the greatest value 
out of remembering the birth of 
Jesus if we imagine ourselves in 
the class of the common people. 
All men are common compared to 
the perfection which God has 
revealed in his Son. We will get 
the most out of the event if we 
imagine ourselves as small chil- 
dren rejoicing over a great gift. 

God never did anything like 
this before and we are persuaded 
that he will never do such a 
thing again. Although we have 
promised to worship him and 
serve him every day of our lives, 
there is great value for us to take 
to this one day, in particular, to 
thank him for his mighty act in 
Bethlehem, long ago. 


also to do with what he has done 
and with what he does. Chiefly 
in his death upon Calvary’s cross 
he has made possible your sal- 
vation and mine. One may 
discuss or argue theories of 
atonement, but the key truth is 
that men do come to the Father 
through him (John 14:6). Be- 
cause of his obedience, God has 
given him the name that is above 
every name (Philippians 2:5-11) 
and all authority in heaven and 
earth has been placed in his hand 
(Matthew 28:18). He is able to 
serve as mediator (1 Timothy 
2:5) between God and man, he is 
Savior for those who draw near 
to God through him (Hebrews 
7:25) and he is an Advocate with 
the Father for those who sin (1 
John 2:1, 2). 

These ancient religious terms 
and concepts are still the best 
that can be employed. Admit- 
tedly, they need continuing def- 
inition to modern Americans and 
admittedly they are peculiarly 
adapted for our Christian conver- 
sation, but no other terms have 
the ability to describe and por- 
tray the unspeakable truth that 
these do . . . and we would be 
much the poorer if we gave them 
up. 
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by Mary €. Zeller 


HE high school girls called ‘the 
Reverend” James Dexter a “living 
doll,” the elementary boys said he was 
“good Joe,” the young married couples 
said his sermons “packed a terrific wal- 
lop,”” and Mrs. Whitcomb called him a 
“brash young man.” 

Once, to be sure, she had called him 
a “brash young fool,” but that was 
only because temporarily her thoughts 
betrayed her carefully controlled tongue. 
Mrs. Whitcomb had had _ thirty-five 
years of smoothing a path before the 
feet of her pastors, but for the Rever- 
end James Dexter she had paved a 
broad highway—he needed it. 

It had been a mild fall and the work 
on the new church was progressing 
well. The last week in November found 
the Reverend James Dexter with a list 
of grade school children in his hands, 
the Christmas program staring him in 
the face, and Mrs. Elmer Whitcomb 
sitting in a front pew, well ahead of the 
milling mob behind her. Mrs. Whit- 
comb had said, “Elmer, I feel it is my 
Christian duty to help that brash young 
man.” 

Elmer had agreed quickly. If Mrs. 
Whitcomb left now he could have the 
football game on with no distractions. 
He did not feel at all heathenish about 
smoking a good cigar and rooting for 
his favorite team on a Sunday after- 
noon. “Go right ahead,” he said, but 
Mrs. Whitcomb had already let herself 
out the front door. 

The Reverend Dexter looked at Mrs. 
Whitcomb and then at his list. He 
might be brash, but he was no fool. 
“For the part of Mary, Nancy Whit- 
comb.” 
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Mrs. Whitcomb nodded. There 
was nobody prettier, more tal- 
ented or sweeter than Nancy, 
both grandmother and _ grand- 
daughter were in perfect agree- 
ment on that. 

The part of Joseph was as 
easily decided. It would be Kent 
Meyer, loud-mouth, show-off, 
wild, restless, yet owner of an 
inner tenderness no other boy 
knew. That instant awareness of 
another’s hurt, whether of body or 
soul, was Kent’s alone. He must 
some day be a healer, whether a 
doctor or a minister, he would 
need a chance to decide. 

“Kent Meyer with Nancy?” 

“Kent Meyer,” the Reverend 
Dexter repeated. 

“After what he did last Sun- 
day in church?” 

‘“HHow many boys do you know 
who could have crawled over a 
pew the way he did with no 
noise?’”’ Mr. Dexter looked at Mrs. 
Whitcomb absently. He was pick- 
ing out his angels. 

“Now I know the young people 
in the church here and Kent 
won’t do at all.” 

“Kent, I want you up here,” 
the Reverend Dexter raised his 
voice above the din. 

“It’s bound to be a failure,” 
Mrs. Whitcomb said. “I’ve a 
good mind to step right out of 
helping.” 

“For angels,” 
Dexter said, 
Bette, Anne.” 

“There’s no telling what will 
come of this,” Mrs. Whitcomb 
told her husband, and he agreed 
that she must attend practices. 
The Reverend Dexter should not 
mind two or three hours with 
her; Elmer spent the whole 
week and was still intact. And 
the prospect of three more un- 
interrupted football games was 
pleasantly alluring. 

“Go right ahead,” he said. 

There was nothing unusual 
about the first practice. Most of 
the children did not know their 
pieces and furthermore had for- 
gotten or lost the papers on 
which they were typed. They 
wandered up and down the aisles 
between speaking, and when it 
came time for the pageant it was 
discovered Kent and the shep- 
herds were missing entirely. The 
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Reverend Dexter found them out- 
side having a snowball fight. 
Kent, much to Mrs. Whitcomb’s 
amazement, was standing quietly 
beside Nancy. He reached down 
carefully with one hand and 
Nancy rose in the air with a 
yelp of surprise, and hit him 
squarely in the stomach. 

“Aw, it was just a little bit of 
snow,” Kent said. 

The following Sunday after- 
noon Mrs. Whitcomb sat beside 
Kent, squeezing him into a corner 
of the pew and keeping a firm 
grip on his arm. The Reverend 
Dexter, looking in their direction, 
said to himself, “Lady, I hope 
you know what you’re doing.” 

“I’m completely numb,” Kent 
said when pageant practice was 
announced. He staggered up to 
the manger, tripped, and fell 
sprawling over the saintly Nancy. 
She kicked him when he was 
down and nobody was looking. 

“Now I think it is high time 
I said something,’ Mrs. Whit- 
comb began. 

By the time she had her 
“something” said there wasn’t 
enough of the cast left to con- 
tinue practicing, so the Rever- 
end Dexter dismissed the ones 
remaining. 

By the third Sunday and last 
practice the program began to 
take shape. Those who knew 
their pieces spoke up loudly or 
shyly, and those who did not 
know their lines never would. 

The curtains were up, the cast 
was in costume, the choir was in 
full voice, the reader was prompt. 
Kent was quiet, though one cheek 
was unnaturally full. The cur- 
tain opened to show Nancy kneel- 
ing at the manger and Kent blow- 
ing a bubble. As the reader read 
and the choir sang, Mrs. Whit- 
comb and the Reverend Dexter 
watched in horrified wonder as 
the bubble grew larger and larger 
and larger, finally exploded a little 
on Kent, but mostly in Nancy’s 
hair. 

“TI told you so! I told you so!” 
Mrs. Whitcomb was hysterical. 

“It’s too late now to do any- 
thing about it.” For the first 
time the Reverend Dexter was 
listening to Mrs. Whitcomb. 

She went home and took a 
tranquilizer, though it did not 


help her at all. She told her 
husband she simply could not go 
to the program and see the 
travesty the Reverend Dexter and 
Kent were perpetrating on the 
Nativity, but she found when the 
time came she could not stay 
home. 

She went early and sat in a 
back pew so she could rise and 
leave if she felt she must. 

The pageant moved smoothly 
along. The shepherds at last 
had their arm movements coor- 
dinated and all pointed in the 
same place to the star. The cur- 
tain opened with Mary kneeling 
at the manger and Joseph stand- 
ing beside her. Kent’s curly 
hair was covered with a white 
headdress, his brown eyes were 
large and liquid and deep in the 
soft light, his body was bent 
protectively forward. 

As the choir sang, the audience 
could see his lips move. Mrs. 
Whitcomb reached in her purse 
for her glasses, hurriedly pol- 
ished them and put them on. 
Kent’s lips were forming the 
words again, “Mary, Mother of 
Jesus.” 

He was no longer Kent Meyer, 
he was transformed into Joseph, 
who, not wholly aware of what 
had happened, was nonetheless 
gentle, protective. For the mo- 
ment Nancy was as lovely and 
guileless as she would ever be. 
She looked up smiling shyly; 
Kent smiled back at her; together 
they bent over the Holy Child. 

Mrs. Whitcomb had never seen 
a pageant that so moved her. 
She had to admit the Reverend 
Dexter was right, for once. 

Mrs. Whitcomb could hardly 
wait for Kent to come down to 
where she was standing. She 
pushed forward and_ grasped 
both his hands firmly. “You were 
the best Joseph we have ever 
had,” she said. “I didn’t think 
. . .’ She stopped then. 

Kent was straining at her 
hands, “Well, gee, Mrs. Whit- 
comb, when you’re Joseph, you 
gotta be good.” 

Then with the dexterity of a 
twelve-year-old who _ always 
knows what his left foot is cap- 
able of doing when his hands 
are firmly imprisoned, he neatly 
tripped the oncoming Nancy. 








Unique Exhibit in 
St. Louis, Missouri 





Christmas in 


Many Lands 


St. Louis—The true meaning of 
Christmas as well as interesting in- 
formation on how this season is ob- 
served in various places is depicted 
here in the second annual presenta- 
tion of a unique “Christmas in Many 
Lands” exhibit. 

Shown for the first time at the 
Municipal Art Museum last De- 
cember, the exhibit features mini- 
ature rooms depicting the Christmas 
observance in homes in various 
countries, a professionally sculp- 
tured, life-size Madonna and Child, 
a sculptured creche and an au- 
thentic booklet describing the 
scenes. 

A project of the Rehabilitation 
Center of Greater St. Louis, a 
United Fund agency in this city, the 
exhibit is being shown this year in 
St. Louis’ County Library. 

The miniature rooms are accu- 
rately built to scale—one inch to 
one foot—and they are authentic 
in every detail, according to L. 
Carter Watling, a manufacturer 
who serves as chairman of the proj- 
ect. The project has been super- 
vised by Miss Susan Barnes, di- 
rector of the Rehabilitation Center. 

Among the technical advisers is 
William Conrad Severson, St. Louis’ 
sculptor and artist, who executed 
a large statue of ‘“‘The Madonna and 
Child,” which was unveiled at 
special ceremonies before the pre- 
view showing last year. 

An example of the technical skill 
and planning involved in the pro- 
duction of the miniature rooms is 
the Holland Room, designed by Miss 
Barbara Uthe, well-known architect. 
Carefully prepared blueprints were 
used and the floors and the ceiling, 
the alcove bedroom and the window 
details all required time-consuming 
research. In that particular scene 
the grandfather clock, the hanging 
light fixtures and other minute de- 
tails were all carefully produced. 
The individually painted tiles for 
this scene by the miniature fire 
place required many hours of labor. 
Even tiny wooden shoes are shown 
on the hearth. 

Writers, craftsmen and artists 
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cooperated with scores of other 
volunteers in making the project a 
reality and a success. The rooms 
which have been created include 
scenes from Japan, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Poland, German, Australia, 
Sweden, Holland, Ireland, Brazil, 
Mexico, the United States (both an 
1890 American kitchen and a 
modern scene), Bethlehem and a 
15th Century English “Great Hall.” 

Among the sponsors for the proj- 
ect is the Christian Board of Pub- 
lication. Wilber H. Cramblet, 
C.B.P. president, has commended the 
project. James M. Flanagan, as- 
sociate editor of THE CHRISTIAN, is 
author of a portion of a 45-page 
booklet which has been published 
to serve as a guidebook for the ex- 
hibit. Presented last year with a 
certificate of recognition for Com- 
munity Volunteer Service, Mr. 
Flanagan wrote the part of the book 


relating to the basic meaning of 
Christmas and the significance of 
Nativity scene. 

The Rehabilitation Center of 
Greater St. Louis, to which the proj- 
ect was dedicated, was founded by 
the Junior League of St. Louis as an 
occupational therapy workshop and 
it is located in midtown St. Louis. 
The types of services offered at the 
rehabilitation center are medical, 
psychological, social and vocational, 
and the purpose is to assist physi- 
cians in the restoration of their 
mentally and _ physically handi- 
capped patients to the greatest de- 
gree of personal and economic in- 
dependence. 

Clarissa Start, St. Louis writer 
who is a well-known columnist for 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, is the 
author of the impressive preface 
for the book relating to Christmas 
in many lands. She captures the 
spirit which is communicated by 
the display with the concluding por- 
tion of the section she has written: 

“The Christmas message is eternal 
and in a world of nuclear fears and 
atomic cold wars, it strikes a re- 
sponsive chord. Whether mankind 
kneels before the presepio or 
watches the posada, sings ‘Adeste 
Fidelis’ or ‘Away in the Manger,’ 
carries torches down the mountain 
side or lights the twinkling outdoor 
display on a suburban lawn, he joins 
in the same prayer—for peace on 
earth. Some say Christmas is for 
children. And so it is—for the 
children of God everywhere in the 
world.” 





—Photo by Rudy and Marcia Schulze 
ENGLISH GREAT HALL. This is a 15th Century Christmas scene in England. 
The 12 days of Christmas festivities and merrymaking start with the 
legendary dragging in and the ceremonious lighting of the Yule Log. 
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Commission Named for 
Possible Merger Talks 


INDIANAPOLIS—A Unity Com- 
mission has been appointed to 
represent the Christian Churches 
(Disciples of Christ) in discus- 
sions about possible merger with 
the United Church of Christ and 
other union-minded communions. 


The commission, authorized by 
by the 1961 assembly of the Inter- 
national Convention of Christian 
Churches in Kansas City, Mo., is ex- 
pected to enter into “conversations” 
with the United Church of Christ 
early in 1962. 

The 24 commission members were 
selected by the Council on Chris- 
tian Unity of the Christian Church- 
es. 

Each appointment will be _ re- 
viewed in 1965 and 1970. 

Retirement of a member will take 
place on June 30, following his 68th 
birthday. 

William Jackson Jarman, pastor 
of the University Place Christian 
Church in Champaign, IIl., is chair- 
man of the Unity Commission. He 
also is president of the Council on 
Christian Unity. 


Other pastors on the commission 
are Hampton Adams, Park Avenue 
Christian Church, New York, N. Y.; 
Myron C. Cole, Hollywood-Beverly 
Christian Church, Hollywood, Calif.; 
and John R. Compton, Wehrman 
Avenue Christian Church, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Also, Edward S. Moreland, Wal- 
nut Hills Christian Church, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Albert M. Penny- 
backer, Central Christian Church, 
Youngstown, Ohio; Jo M. Riley, 
Central Christian Church, Decatur, 
Til. 

And, Thomas W. Toler, First 
Christian Church, Oakland, Calif.; 
W. A. Welsh, East Dallas Chris- 
tian Church, Dallas, Texas; and 
John Park Winkler, First Christian 
Church, Shelbyville, Tenn. 

Six executives of church agencies 
with headquarters here were named. 
They include George G. Beazley, Jr., 
executive secretary of the council on 
Christian Unity, and Gaines M. 
Cook, executive secretary of the 
International Convention of Chris- 
tian Churches (Disciples of Christ). 

Also, Harlie L. Smith, president of 
the Board of Higher Education of 
the Christian Churches; A. Daie 
Fiers, president of the United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society; Mrs. Mae 
Yoho Ward, vice-president of the 
UCMS; and Virgil A. Sly, executive 
chairman of the Division of World 
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Mission of the UCMS. 

A seventh agency executive on the 
commission is Lester Rickman of 
Jefferson City, Mo., general secre- 
tary of the Missouri Association of 
Christian Churches. 

Lay members on the unity panel 
are Mrs. W. K. Evans of Austin, 
Minn.; J. Irwin Miller of Columbus, 
Ind., president of the National 
Council of Churches; Oliver C. 
Schroeder of Cleveland, Ohio, pro- 
fessor of law, Western-Reserve Uni- 
versity; and Orville W. Wake of 
Lynchburg, Va., president of Lynch- 
burg College. 

Concluding the list of members 
are William R. Baird, Jr., professor 
of New Testament, The College of 
the Bible Lexington, Ky.; Hallie G. 
Gantz, president of Phillips Univer- 
sity, Enid, Okla.; and Ronald Os- 
born, dean of Christian Theological 
Seminary, Indianapolis. 


Consultation Urges 


Cooperation of Negro 
And White Churches 


INDIANAPOLIS—Full partnership of 
Negro and white congregations of 
the Christian Churches awaits closer 
working relationships at the state 
level, participants in a national 
consultation concluded here Nov. 25. 

And the responsibility for seeing 
that Negros and whites are drawn 
into a single state program rests 
with both groups, not with the 
white leaders alone, the consultants 
stressed. 

Progress toward “inclusive” pro- 
grams in several states, including 
some in the South, was described in 
a plenary session that closed the 
Disciples’ Consultative Conference 
on Negro work. 

Twenty-seven leaders of the 
Christian Churches, 19 of them ex- 
ecutive secretaries or presidents of 
state Negro organizations, partici- 
pated in the two-day conference. 

Emmett J. Dickson of Indi- 
anapolis, national director of church 
relations in the Division of Church 
Life and Work of the United So- 
ciety, presided at the consultation. 
He also is executive secretary of the 
National Christian Missionary Con- 
vention. 

“This is our way to witness to 
our communities that the church is 
primarily mission and outreaching 
concern and not institution,” he 
declared. The job of Negro lead- 
ers within the Christian Churches 
is not to fight a battle of racial in- 
tegration, but to get the work of the 
Negro churches into regular chan- 
nels, said Mr. Dickson. 





Mexican Christian 
Institute Has New Name 


The Inman Christian 
Center in San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO—The Mexican 
Christian Institute, home mis- 
sions institution supported by 
Christian Churches, became In- 
man Christian Center, Nov. 23, 
thus taking the 
name of its 
founder. 


The name 
change came a- 
bout as a result 
of the need for 
calling attention 
to the inclusive 
nature of the 
program and to 
honor Samuel 
Guy Inman _ for 
his contribution to understanding 
among people in the Americas. 

A native of Trinity, Texas, Dr. 
Inman graduated from Texas Chris- 
tian University and received his 
M.A. from Columbia University. He 
was awarded the honorary L.L.D. 
degree from TCU. He _ founded 
Mexican Christian Institute in 1913 
in cooperation with the late Hugh 
McLellan, pastor of Central Church, 
San Antonio, at that time. 


Dr. Inman 


Author of 11 Books 

Dr. Inman has written 11 books on 
Latin-American affairs. He is the 
author of 96 pamphlets and 900 
articles on Latin America. 

The MCI was established to serve 
people of the area and its intended 
purpose was to work with thousands 
of Mexican immigrants in need. 


Various Servings 

The Inman Christian Center has 
been a settlement house since it was 
founded and today it serves 3,800 to 
4,000 people a year through its 18 
boys’ and girls’ clubs held during 
school hours; its kindergarten for 
pre-school children; its health 
centers for babies, maternity care 
and the sick; its school for aliens 
and its program for illiterates. 

It has a staff of 15 full-time 
workers, 15 part-time and 35 vol- 
unteer workers. 

E. G. Luna is executive secretary 
of Inman Christian Center, which 
is governed by a board of 25 citizens 
and residents of metropolitan San 
Antonio. 
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Brotherhood News 


Carl M. Boyd, Director of 
Chaplaincy Services, Reports 


Ten Chaplains Have Been 
Called for Active Duty 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Berlin 
crisis and the current buildup of 
U.S. military strength has 
brought about the activation of 
several military reserve and na- 
tional guard unit chaplains. 


Reports of ten who have been 
called to active duty have been re- 
ceived by Carl Boyd, director of 
chaplaincy services for the Christian 
Churches, in Indianapolis. Mr. Boyd 
is in charge of a program of service 
to chaplains through the Committee 
on Military and Veterans Services 
of the United Christian Missionary 
Society and the Commission on 
Chaplaincy Endorsement of the In- 
ternational Convention of Christian 
Churches (Disciples of Christ). 

Those reported are Chaplain 
(Capt.) James C. Pippin, to the 354th 
General Hospital, Fort George G. 
Meade, Md., from the First Chris- 
tian Church, Falls Church, Va.; 
Chaplain (Maj.) Dan E. Travis, 
Group Chaplain, headquarters 138th 
Air Transport Group, Admiral Sta- 
tion, Tulsa, Okla., from a teaching 
assignment; Chaplain (Maj.) 
Charles E. Mull, Division Trains, 
49th AD, Fort Polk, La., from the 
First Christian Church, Terrell, 
Tex.; Chaplain (Capt.) Charles C. 
Spangler, 121st Air Base Group, 


FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH, Skiatook, 
55 years after the congregation was 
sanctuary, which was torn down last 


Ringsby is pastor of the church. 
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Ohio Air National Guard, Lock- 
bourne Air Force Base, Ohio, from 
the Central Christian Church, Co- 
shocton, Ohio. 

Chaplain (Capt.) Sidney J. Spain, 
to the U.S. Army Chaplain School, 


Ft. Slocum, N.Y., from the First 
Christian Church, Marshall, Texas; 
Chaplain (Maj.) Harlan D. Morris, 
U.S. Army, from the Belmont Chris- 
tian Church, Fresno, Calif.; Chap- 
lain (Capt.) Robert G. Minshall, 
442nd Troop Carrier Wing, Rich- 
ards-Gebaur Air Force Base, Mis- 
souri, from the Bonner Springs 
Christian Church, Bonner Springs, 
Kan.; Chaplain (Lt. j.g.) Jack E. 
Dorsey, Naval School Command, 
Newport, R.I., from the First Chris- 
tian Church, Hillsboro, Il].; Chaplain 
(1st Lt.) William H. Corley, US. 
Army Chaplain School, Ft. Slocum, 
N.Y., from the Simpsonville Chris- 
tian Church, Simpsonville, Ky.; and 
Chaplain (Lt. j.g.) William W. New- 
man, Naval Schools Command, New- 
port, R.I., from the Stevéns Park 
Christian Church, Dallas, Texas. 
Several others are being ordered 
to begin with January classes at the 
Army and Navy Chaplains’ Schools. 


Observed 75th Anniversary 


COLBY, KAN.—First Christian 
Church here observed its 75th an- 
niversary last month with Dyre 
Campbell, executive secretary of the 
Kansas Christian Missionary So- 
ciety, as the speaker. Dr. Camp- 
bell spoke on “The Church in Ret- 
rospect and the Church in Pros- 
pect.” M. E. Frank is the minister. 





Okla., dedicated this new sanctuary 
first organized in 1906. The first 
year, was erected in 1907. Burros 
Alfred Illingworth, of The Graduate 


Seminary, Enid, Okla., was the dedication service speaker. 











President Gantz of Phillips U. 
Announces Successor to England 


J. Daniel Joyce Named 
New Dean of Seminary 


ENID, OKLA.—Dr. J. Daniel 
Joyce will become the new dean 
of The Graduate Seminary ac- 
cording to an announcement 

made here re- 
= cently by Dr. 
’ Hallie Gantz, 


president of 
Phillips Uni- 
versity. 


The new dean, 
who will be 41 
years old Jan. 12, 
1962, is now serv- 
ing as associate 
professor of New 
Testament at 
Christian Theo- 
logical Seminary, Indianapolis, Ind. 
He will begin his new duties here 
Sept. 1, 1962. 

Dr. Stephen J. England, who has 
been teaching here since 1927 and 
dean of The Graduate Seminary 
since 1942, has announced his plans 
for retirement shortly after the con- 
clusion of the current school year. 

Dr. Joyce, a native of Virginia, 
graduated from Johnson Bible Col- 
lege in 1945 and also received the 
B.A. degree from Lynchburg College 
in 1946. He holds the M.A. and B.D. 
degrees from Christian Theological 
Seminary and from Yale University 
Graduate School he has earned the 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. 

He was awarded the Christian 
Board of Publication scholarship for 
graduate study in 1947-48. In 1959, 
following a ministry of five years 
at Hanover Avenue Christian 
Church, Richmond, Va., he resigned 
to accept a scholarship from the 
Council on Christian Unity for a 
term of study at the Ecumenical 
Institute held in Basse, Switzerland, 
and completed the final portion at 
the American School of Oriental Re- 
search, Jerusalem, Jordan. 


Over 1,000 Received 


BERKELEY, CALIF.—On Nov. 19, at 
the morning service here, Jack 
Finegan, minister of University 
Christian Church, welcomed into the 
fellowship of the congregation the 
one thousandth and the one thou- 
sand and first members to unite 
with the church during his pastorate 
here. Miss Mary Broaddus came 
from Bakersfield, Calif., and Mrs. 
Winnie Emerson from _ Corpus 
Christie, Tex. 


J. Daniel Joyce 
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Brotherhood News 


West Virginia Convention 


World Brotherhood Is 
Plea of Ohio Disciple 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—Christians 
must make the world a “brother- 
hood,’ now that science has made 
it a “neighborhood.” 

That was the theme here of Floyd 
Faust, minister of Broad Street 
Christian Church, Columbus, Ohio, 
as he addressed the West Virginia 
Convention of Christian Churches 
at its annual meeting. 

“It is high time we reverenced 
each other’s reverences,” he said. 
“The key to Christian unity will 
not be found in the discovery of one 
form of belief or church organiza- 
tion so cleverly conceived that all 
will accept it and uniformity be 
achieved.” 

“It will rather consist,” said Dr. 
Faust, “in firm adherence to the 
varied convictions, rituals and forms 
of organization and worship that 
are so dear to each of our souls, but 
coupled with this, complete re- 
linquishment of the insistence that 
all other Christians fall on their 
faces before our particular ark.” 

The president of the convention, 
B. J. Hannon, minister of Central 
Christian Church, Fairmont, W. Va., 
declared that the church is failing 
to do God’s work in today’s world 
because it is suffering from “hard- 
ening of the institutional arteries.” 

He said Christians have become so 
“embroiled in church work that they 





MRS. A. M. SHORT was recognized 
recently at the Woodlawn Christian 
Church, Lake City, Ia., for over 50 
years of service as church organist 


and church school teacher. Mrs. 
Reg Watters, chairman of the wor- 
ship department, presented a cor- 
sage and gift to Mrs. Short. John 
W. Stemple is pastor of the church. 
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have no time or energy for the 
work of the church.” 

The church, he said, must teach 
its members to work for God not in 
parish committees or other organ- 
izations, “but in the labor union, 
in government, at the polls and in 
every act in every aspect of life.” 

To do the work of God, Mr. Han- 
non continued, Christians must be 
concerned with such issues as social 
justice, public welfare, legislative 
control of alcoholic beverages, and 
political reform. 

Urging ministers to become “pas- 
toral foremen” by training laymen 
to be Christian in every aspect of 
their lives, he said: 

“The only way to do the work of 
God is for the people of God to 
be active and intelligent witnesses 
at work, in politics, and in all 
economic decisions. The pastor 
must train the laymen to be in- 
formed and intelligent witnesses— 
workmen approved by God.” 


New Church Dedicated 
At Orange, California 


ORANGE, CALIF.—Members’= and 
friends of First Christian Church 
here dedicated their new sanctuary 
and education units recently with 
four special services. 

Bert Williams, chairman of the 
dedication committee, presented 
Myron C. Cole, minister of the 
Hollywopd-Beverly Christian 
Church and former pastor of the 


church here; John Paul Pack, 
minister at Wilshire Christian 
Church, Los Angeles; Ernest Cad- 


man Colwell, president of the South- 
ern California School of Theology 
at Claremont; and Dennis Savage, 
minister at Temple City Christian 
Church, in a series of messages. 

The Chancel and Fidelis choirs, 
directed by Ralph R. Prime and 
accompanied by organist Kenneth 
Ford, sang for two of the significant 
occasions, Following the services 
each evening the education units 
were open for visitors. 

Dedication Week was climaxed 
with a brief organ dedication and 
recital played by Ronald M. Hunt- 
ington, teacher and organist at 
Chapman College. 

George L. Tolman is pastor of the 
church here. 


To Methodist Post 


Des MOINES, IowA—Bruce Mosher, 
Iowa Correspondent to The Chris- 
tian since 1957, has accepted a posi- 
tion on the radio and television staff 
of the Methodist Church’s Tele- 
vision, Radio and Film Commission, 
which is headquartered in Nashville. 
He began his new duties Nov. 6. 










Classified advertisements are accepted at the rate of 
25c per word, subject to editorial approval. Minimum 
charge $5.00. 


To New Ministries 


@ BETHANY, W. VA—Roy C. 
Snodgrass began on Oct. 8 as in- 
terim minister here at Bethany 
Memorial Church. 


@ Fort WAYNE, IND.—James A. 
Crain began an interim ministry 
here at North Christian Church fol- 
lowing the death of its minister, 
Robert T. Beck. 


@ MARYVILLE, Mo—Robert A. 
Brown is the new Minister of Edu- 
eation here at First Christian 
Church. He comes from a similar 
position with the King Hill Church 
in St. Joseph, Mo. 


@ BERKELEY, CALIF.—Three new 
staff members have been added to 
University Christian Church here as 
follows: Mrs. Louise Stoltenberg, 
director of campus ministry; Frank 
Thomas, minister of music; and 
John H. Telfer, associate minister. 


@ BOWLING GREEN, KyY.—Mrs. 
Mary Allen Smith has been called 
here to serve as Director of religious 
education for First Christian 
Church. She formerly was minister 
of membership and education at 
First Church, Springfield, Ill. 


@ GREENCASTLE, IND.—Ralph W. 
Spencer, a junior in DePauw Uni- 
versity, has become director of 
youth work here at First Christian 
Church. 








DR. ROYAL J. DYE, retired medical 


missionary, was_ presented the 
Honored Minister pin recently at 
Hollywood-Beverly Christian Church, 
Hollywood, Calif., by the minister, 
Myron C. Cole. Dr. Dye, who 
founded the work of the Disciples 
of Christ in the Congo, is now 87 
years old and remains an active 
member of the Hollywood-Beverly 
Church. 
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Texas Christian University 
Accepts “Centennial Goals” 


12-Year Development 


Program Authorized 


Fort WorTH, TEx.—Officials at 
Texas Christian University here an- 
nounced a 12-year program of de- 
velopment that will include con- 
struction of six new buildings at 
an estimated cost of $5,000,000. 

The university also plans. to 
establish a graduate research center 
that will cost approximately 

These projects are part of a pro- 
gram of “Centennial Goals” which 
are to be achieved before the uni- 
versity celebrates its 100th anniver- 
sary in 1973. They were approved 
at the fall meeting of the _ insti- 
tution’s board of trustees and an- 
nounced by Chancellor M. E. Sadler. 

The goals also call for improved 
academic standards, higher faculty 
salaries, and establishment of doctor 
of philosophy degrees in 10 fields of 
study. 

To support these programs an 
endowment of $40,000,000 (twice the 
amount-of the present endowment) 
will be sought along with $1,000,000 
in additional annual income from 
churches, foundations, corporations 
and individuals. 

“If these goals and objectives can 
be achieved, and I believe they can, 
Texas Christian University will take 
its place in the frontline of pri- 
vately-controlled, voluntarily-sup- 
ported institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the country,” Dr. Sadler said. 

In his report to the board of 
trustees, TCU president D. Ray 
Lindley, pointed out that the fall 
enrollment of 6,309 set new all-time 
records for all undergraduate divi- 
sions, for the Graduate School and 
Brite College of the Bible. 


944 Students Enroll 
In Lynchburg College 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—Enrollment here 
at Lynchburg College for the first 
semester this year reached 944 
students. The enrollment in 1960-61 
was 849 students in the academic 
program. 

Students the 


from state of 


Virginia include 817. Maryland has 
23 students enrolled; Florida, 18; 
District of Columbia, 11; Pennsyl- 
Other states represented 
California, Colorado, Connecti- 
Delaware, 


vania, 9. 
are: 
cut, 


Georgia, Illinois, 
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Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Vermont and 
West Virginia. 

Foreign countries represented are 
Formoso, Greece, Iran, Japan, 
Canada, and Phillipine Islands. 


$3.5 Million Program 
Of Development at ACC 


WILSON, N. C.—The board of 
trustees here at Atlantic Christian 
College has given its unanimous ap- 
proval to a $3.5 million program of 
development. 

The program was approved at a 
meeting of the board held here, Oct. 
27, and is designed to be carried out 
over a 15-year period which is to 
be divided into three 5-year phases. 

Scheduled to begin in 1962-63 and 
to be completed in 1977, the master 
plan provides for an extensive build- 
ing program and programs of en- 
dowment, land acquisition and 
faculty salaries. 

The program provides for addi- 
tional dormitory facilities, ad- 
ditional classroom facilities, which 
include music and fine arts build- 
ings, and renovation and expansion 
projects for Library and Science 
buildings. 


Enrollment Increase at 


Jarvis Christian College 


HAWKINS, TEx.—According to 
J. O. Perpener, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Jarvis Christian College here 
enrolled the largest number of 
students in the history of the in- 
stitution. 

Dr. Perpener stated that these 
403 students represents 20 states 
and one foreign country. The 
largest number of students come 
from Texas, Mississippi, Louisiana 
and Arkansas. 

The faculty this fall consists of 
12 individuals with the doctorate 
degree and all other faculty mem- 
bers with at least the master’s de- 


gree. This represents the strongest 
faculty in the history of the 
institution. 


Plans are underway for the ac- 
quisition of suitable finance for the 
construction of a library and com- 
munication center and a learning 
center. The estimated cost of these 
two structures is approximately 
$1,200,000. 


Enrollment Record 
At Culver-Stockton 


CANTON, Mo.—For the third year, 
enrollment figures here at Culver- 
Stockton College have set a new 
record. 

Day students at the college this 
year number 634. This figure in- 
cludes regular and special students, 
and 23 pre-clinical students from 
Blessing Hospital school of nursing 
at Quincy, who will be on the 
Culver-Stockton campus three days 
a week, Not included in the total 
are students of the Saturday and 
Wednesday evening classes, or those 
enrolled in off campus class offer- 
ings. 

Last year’s fall enrollment num- 
bered 558. An increase of about 12 
per cent is represented in this year’s 
enrollment. 

Trevor L. Pilcher, director of ad- 
missions, has announced that there 
are 287 new freshmen and transfer 
students on the campus, including 
fifteen who are former students who 
have re-enrolled after an absence 
of one semester or more. Return- 
ing students number 324. 


Library Dedicated 


MILLIGAN COLLEGE, TENN.—The 
dedication of the P. H. Welshimer 
Memorial Library here on the 
Milligan College Campus was held 
Nov. 24. 

R. M. Bell, president of Johnson 
Bible College, Kimberlin Heights, 


Tenn., was the dedication day 
speaker. 
The library is the gift of the 


T. W. Phillips, Jr., Charitable Trust, 
and the Phillips family of Butler, Pa. 

The building is a_ three-story 
structure which will accommodate a 
potential student body of 750 
students. It has a book capacity of 
100,000 volumes. 


Study Recruitment 


Des MOINES, IowA—The Regional 
Consultation on Recruitment at the 
College Level and the Advisory 
Council of The Divinity School of 
Drake University met here on the 
Drake Campus October 30-31. 

Two groups convened together for 
some sessions. Dr. Milton Froyd, 
dean of The Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School, spoke before the 
Consultation on “Recruitment 
Among Baptists” and shared in 
group discussions. 

Among the other speakers were 
Harlie Smith, president of the 
Board of Higher Education of the 
Christian Churches, Donald Reis- 
inger, also of the staff of the Board 
of Higher Education, and Lawrence 
Bash, minister of Country Club 
Christian Church, Kansas City, Mo. 
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TEACHER’S PLAINT 
(Just Before Vacation) — 


Children, children everywhere, 
In my desk and in my hair, 
At my elbow, at my ear, 








to Til know that they ary” 





near, 
Even calling on the phone - i. 
Week ends when they know 
I'm home. ee 
Tired of children? Am I ever! 


Change professions? Never! 


Never! ain 
eee. 


Art is like a border of 
flowers ‘slong: the course of 
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Brotherhood News 


$3,400,000 Expansion Program Is Part of the 
Nation’s Largest Urban Redevelopment Project 


New Building for Christian Board Is 
Scheduled for Completion Next Summer 


St. Louis—The $2,000,000 new 
building for the Christian Board of 
Publication, within the largest 
urban redevelopment project in the 
United States, will be finished 
next summer. 

The new structure is part of a 
$3,400,000 expansion program of the 
publishing house and will be the 
first commercial building unit to be 
completed in St. Louis’ Mill Creek 
Redevelopment area. 

The building will provide an ad- 
ditional 84,000 square feet of office 
space. The exterior of the new 
structure as well as the present 
building complex will be sheathed 
in porcelain enamel steel and brick. 
The architect is Kenneth L. Wisch- 
meyer. 

Atop the new building will be a 
chapel seating 200 and featuring 
a stained glass window, with a series 
of conference rooms. surrounding 
it. Plans for it will be announced 
later, according to Dr. Wilbur H. 
Cramblet, president of CBP. 

The Christian Board bought 1.4 
acres of land from the St. Louis 
Land Clearance Authority in order 
to provide space for expansion, 
bringing the total land holdings to 
4 acres, The Mill Creek Urban Re- 
development project involves 465 
acres. 

A unique feature of the building 
will be its glass-enclosed bell tower. 
Equipped with an electric carillon, 
the tower will be topped by a 
stainless steel cross which will soar 
115 feet from the street level. 





The ground floor of the new 
structure will provide quarters for 
the spacious new Bethany Book- 
store which will feature a sunken 
garden set back 10 feet from the ex- 
terior wall line, sheltered by an 
arcade across the 110-foot front on 
Jefferson Avenue, an _ important 
north-south boulevard. 

The entire building complex will 
be air conditioned and will be 
served by six elevators. 

In addition to providing more 
space for expansion of the publish- 
ing house facilities, the new unit 
will also accommodate the head- 
quarters for the National Benevo- 
lent Association of the Christian 
Churches, the Disciples Council of 
Greater St. Louis and possibly other 
agencies. 
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How Do We Explain the Saints? 


E CAN’T explain them. Life 
is too complicated for that. 
Their lives are too profound to be 


caught up in any explanation. We 
can learn from them, however. By 
studying their lives we can get some 
intimations of the qualities and 
practices that made them what they 
were. 

We are not thinking of saints in 
the formal sense that the Roman 
Catholic Church does, in terms of 
those that have been officially can- 
onized. Nor are we thinking only 
of famous people like David Liv- 
ingstone, John Woolman, William 
Booth, Wilfred Grenfell, and Albert 
Schweitzer. These truly were and 
are saints. Some saints may be 
very common people, living almost 
unnoticed in some _ small town. 
When the apostle Paul wrote, “All 
the saints salute you,” he was refer- 
ring to very common people who 
were a part of the church in that 
first century. Their names are not 
even known, but they were good, 
faithful, loyal people. 

We speak of the saints as those 
people who have a certain quality 
of life. They have attained a de- 
gree of serenity and poise that al- 
most sets them apart. The truth is 
that we know more about the psy- 
chology of the abnormal than we 
do about the psychology of the 
saints. We can better explain why 
a man does wrong than we can why 
he does good. We know more about 
what makes a man disturbed than 
we do about what makes him serene 
and confident. 

We should point out that the 
saints weren’t always so serene and 
poised. As one man has said, “Even 
the saints had a past.” When we 
read some of their memoirs, like 
The Confessions of Saint Augustine, 
we realize that some of them had 
quite a past! 

They, too, knew struggle, tension, 
guilt, remorse. If there is one word 
that would account for their trans- 
formation, it is the word “commit- 
ment.” Other words that charac- 
terize their behavior are dedication, 
discipline, self-forgetfulness, trust 
and faith. 

They were no different from any- 
one else. They had no greater in- 
telligence, no greater opportunity 
than many others, but, recognizing 
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their need and their responsibility, 
they gave themselves in complete 
trust and devotion to the praise of 
God and the service of men. 
Through such a commitment they 
have demonstrated what a life of 
dedicated service and faith can 
mean. They reveal the results that 
a life of disciplined commitment can 
produce. May we follow in their 
train. 


THE HYMNBOOK 
AS A DEVOTIONAL AID 


Developing a personal religious 
life requires that we use all of the 
resources that are available. One 
that is often overlooked is the 
hymnbook. Almost everyone uses 
the hymnbook as they join in the 
congregational singing in the wor- 
ship service, but, all too often, this 
is done in a rather routine, matter- 
of-fact sort of way. It is probably 
not too far from the truth to say 
that many people sing the words of 
the hymns without thinking of 
their meaning at all. 

The hymnbook is a great treas- 
ury of devotional literature. All 
generations, all nationalities, all de- 
nominations are here. “A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God” was written 
by Martin Luther; “Love Divine, all 
Love Excelling” by Charles Wes- 
ley, a Methodist; “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem” by Phillips Brooks, an 
Episcopalian; “Dear Lord and 
Father of Mankind” by John Green- 
leaf Whittier, a Quaker; “O Master, 
Let Me Walk With Thee” by Wash- 
ington Gladden, a Congregationalist. 

All expressions of the religious 
life are here—adoration, praise, 
faith, dedication, commitment. All 
hymns are not of equal value. 
Some express a theology with which 
we do not agree, yet some are 
classics of devotional literature. 
They represent the most profound 
thought and experience of the au- 
thors. Many of them are prayers. 
A large percentage of them are 
based on scriptural passages. 

Some of the thoughts found in 
these hymns could be _ life-trans- 
forming if they were pondered, 
memorized, applied. Take Whittier’s 
“Dear Lord and Father of Man- 
kind,” for example. Read it slowly, 
meditatively, repeatedly. 








We once knew an accomplished 
teacher who would arrive early at 
church and, while waiting for the 


service to begin, would thumb 
through the hymnal, reading the 
words, pondering their meaning. 


Such a practice would do much to 
deepen one’s religious life, enlarge 
his understanding, and deepen the 
value of the service of worship it- 
self. 


Insight from Scripture: 
“Faith of Our Fathers” 


“In thee our fathers trusted; they 
trusted, and thou didst deliver 
them.” (Ps, 22:4) 

The author of the 22nd Psalm 
was facing a particularly difficult 


situation. He thought back over 
the years. He recalled the fact that 
previous generations had _ faced 
difficulty, too, and he took new 
courage. 


The Christian faith is not some- 
thing that has been created in this 
generation. It has been proved 
through the years. There is real 
meaning to the words, “Faith of 
Our Fathers.” It has faced every 
test—opposition, persecution, ridi- 
cule. Conquerors come and go; 
empires rise and fall, but the Chris- 
tian faith goes on. 

It is well to keep such a perspec- 
tive before us. The God of our 
fathers is our God. The same re- 
sources that were available to them 
are available to us. “I will call to 
mind the deeds of the Lord; yea, I 
will remember thy wonders of old.” 
(Ps. 77:11) 


A CHILD’S PRAYER 


A fervent prayer of love 
Carried aloft 

On dove-white wings; 

A careful angel’s heralding 


Accompanied by lutes so 
soft 


No one can hear 

Their muted tones— 
What listener could refuse 
An angel’s song, 


A tiny cherub’s sincere 
prayer 
So questioning and inno- 
cent, 


So full of faith 
And earnest declaration. 


by Jane S. Nichols 
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@ Brotherhood News 


Sponsored by North Carolina 
Christian Men’s Fellowship 


Churchmanship Conferences 


Held in North Carolina 


Wits6n, N.C.—A series of con- 
ferences on churchmanship were 
held by the Christian Churches in 
five areas of North Carolina the 
week of Oct. 23. 


Sponsored by the North Carolina 
Christian Men’s Fellowship, the 
conferences were for the total lead- 
ership of the churches, and featured 
Doyle Zaring, prominent laymen of 
Indianapolis, Ind., as guest speaker. 

Mr. Zaring is second vice-presi- 
dent and manager of agencies, In- 
dianapolis Life Insurance Company 
and past president of United 
Churchmen of Indiana. He is also 
past president of the Christian 
Men’s Fellowship Commission of In- 
diana. 


The conferences were held in the 
following places: First Church, 
Greensboro; Sunset Hills Church, 
Raleigh; Masonic Temple, Wash- 
ington; Gordon Street Church, Kins- 
ton; and Broad Street Church, New 
Bern. 
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Here’s how! Each year your church library may acquire the best new books 
. . and save time and money, too. . 
As new religious books are printed, our librarians carefully examine them 
and select a group (not more than five) to send to your church librarian. 
Your library committee can examine these and keep them for the library or 
return them within 30 days for full credit. The usual 20 per cent discount to 
registered libraries will be allowed on all books retained for library use. 
If you want the Review by Mail Plan to help keep your library up to 
date, write us. We will send a card for your signature authorizing this service. 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo. 


Books Received 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT NEW TESTAMENT. Mid- 
western Publishing Company, Inc. 555 pages. Price 
not given. 

CHRISTMAS IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS. By Daniel 
J. Foley. Chilton Books. 224 pages. $6.95. 
INNOCENTS CONDEMNED TO DEATH. By Albert 0. 
Lazar. The William-Frederick Press. 97 pages. $3.50. 
ILLUSTRATING THE LESSON—1962 EDITION. By 
Arthur House Stainback. LeRoi Publishers. 109 
pages. Price not given. (Paper.) 

GRANDPA’S TALES FROM THE BIBLE. By Louis 
C. Sirkus. Exposition Press. 137 pages. $3.50. 
GOD—THE ARCHETYPE (ORIGINAL) PATTERN OF 
THE UNIVERSE. By Henry Clifford Kinley. The 
Institute of Divine Metaphysical Research, Inc. 274 
pages. Price not given. 

EXPLAINING “‘TEACHING MACHINES” and PRO- 
GRAMMING. By David Cram. Fearon Publishers. 
86 pages. $2. (Paper.) 

A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF PLATO’S REPUBLIC. 
By Noah Edward Fehl. Chung Chi College. 95 pages. 
Price not given. (Paper.) 

MAY PEACE BE WITH YOU. By Richard L. Evans. 
Harper and Brothers. 256 pages. $3.50. 




































at Church 


by Jessie B. 
Carison 


This excellent guide for giving care 
to toddlers in the church school 
covers: the physical and emotional 
needs; physical requirements of the 
nursery; qualifications of teachers; a 
typical morning with toddlers; rela- 
tionship of toddlers to the nursery 
department and the church school; 
and how parents and teachers can 
work together on a successful pro- 
gram. 107691, $1.00, Illustrated. 
Order from Christian Board of 
Publication, Box 179, St. Louis 66, 
Missouri. 





Bluefield Church Furniture Co., Inc. 


Manvfacturers of Church Furniture 
CHURCH PEWS—CHANCEL FURNITURE 
Phone: BElmont 6-2931—6-2932 
309 E. OLDTOWN ST. GALAX, VA. 





MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
OVER 2,000,000 


SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 


Were sold in 1960 by members of Societies, 
Clubs, Groups, etc. They enable you to earn 
money for your treasury, and make friends for 
your organization. Samples FREE to Officials. 


SANGAMON MILLS, INC. 
Established 1915 8-75 Cohoes, N. Y. 






* Church 
| Library 
Up to 
| Date 






. with the Review by Mail plan. 
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What Can Stop Communists? 


The Ultimate Weapon, Chris- 
tianity. By Paul M. Stevens. 
Thomas Nelson Company. 158 pages. 
$3.95. 


Christianity? Yes, with some clear 
qualifications. It must be a mili- 
tant Christianity, more revolution- 
ary and more Christian than the 
common American brand. In the 
battle for the uncommitted the run- 
of-mill response, sending out a few 
thousand missionaries, will not do. 
There must be an urgent sense of 
concern. 

The thesis of the book is that this 
is an ideological battle. Primitive 
Christianity won a similar one with 
even greater odds. This can be 
done again if we act quickly and 
resolutely. 

For groups studying Christianity 
and communism this is excellent. It 
should be in every church library. 
It is easy to read and compelling. 

The one criticism is understand- 
able since the author is a Southern 
Baptist. He says the denominations 
do not have an over-all, long-range 
program. How little he knows of 
some of this. His ideas of mis- 
sionary training are naive. The 
real answer to Marxist Com- 
munism is a better prepared coop- 
erative, united Christian thrust of 
the character he suggests.—GEORGE 
EARLE OWEN. 


Perspective for Correction 


The Suburban Captivity of the 
Churches. By Gibson Winter. Dou- 
bleday and Company. 216 pages. 
$3.50. 


This should be required reading 
for all churches caught in the met- 
ropolitan ferment. Gibson Winter’s 
grasp of the situation is refreshing. 
His analysis of our present illness is 
thought-provoking. 

The title of the book communi- 
cates the author’s main concern. 
Protestant churches are not staying 
in the difficult areas of either city 
or country. They are running from 
the areas of transition, areas of 
blight, and areas of depopulation. 
They are going to the lush suburbs 
where live the middle class, white, 
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‘‘¥You Are What You Read’’ 


white collar and professional people. 
Not knowing immediately how to 
cope with the changes taking places 
in the inner-city the church has 
withdrawn rather than adjust. The 
result has been a basic introversion 
which makes it increasingly difficult 
for the church to correct its own 
erring tendencies. 


Mr. Winter suggests some radical 
solutions which we all might pon- 
der. One of his suggested solutions 
is a cathedral-oriented city-wide 
church program which would be in 
essence only one church of any de- 
nomination within a metropolitan 
area with “out-stations” all over the 
city. Certain types of services 
would be carried in the downtown 
cathedral (Christmas, Easter, wed- 
dings, funerals, etc.) while the more 
routine services and pastoral work 
would be carried in neighborhoods. 
But the whole denominational ap- 
proach to the city would be in- 
tegrated into one piece. 


Whether this or some other way, 
Mr. Winter insists that the church 
must become more and more rel- 
evant or fade away as a force in 
America. Its program must reach 
men of every race and economic 
level in the city and speak a word 
of hope and redemption to men of 
every walk of life—DALE W. 
MEDEARIS, 


Intermediates to Adults 


1962 Tarbell’s Teacher’s Guide 
Edited by Frank S. Mead. Fleming 
H. Revell Co. 384 pages $2.95. 


This 57th annual volume with its 
commentary on the International 
Sunday School Lesson is designed 
especially for use with intermedi- 
ates, high school and adult classes. 

Parallel texts of King James and 
Revised Standard Versions of the 
Bible accompany the lesson outlines 
and Scripture commentary. The his- 
torical and geographical background 
is given for each lesson along with 
illustrations and suggestions to the 
teachers. Audio-visual materials 
are recommended for the year’s 
study and the final section is a 
phonetic pronunciation guide for 
many of the difficult words.—R.E.B. 


From the Apocrypha 
The Three Guardsmen. By Edith 


Patterson Meyer. 
128 pages. $2.50. 


Mrs. Meyer has given us a well- 
written collection of stories for 
young people and children based 
upon the book from are Apocrypha. 
Too often, children growing up in 
the church have never even heard 
the word, “Apocrypha,” and cer- 
tainly have not had an opportunity 
to hear the stories from these books. 


Each chapter begins with a short 
historical sketch of the book upon 
which the story is based. It gives 
insight as to who wrote the book, 
during what time and for what pur- 
pose. Many quotations from the 
books themselves are woven into the 
narrative of the stories. 


The closing chapter deals with 
how our Bible came to be and why 
most Protestant Bibles exclude the 
Apocrypha on the basis that they 
are “extra” books or books with less 
inspiration._-Mrs HUGH WILSON. 


Abingdon Press. 


Relevancy Plea 


Our Christmas Challenge. By 
James A, Pike. Sterling Publishing 
Co. 64 pages. $1.50. 


This little volume by Episcopal 
Bishop James A. Pike offers a cap- 
sule protest first of all against 
Christianity which is_ irrelevant, 
but specifically against discrimi- 
nation, bigotry, racial prejudice, 
division among Christians, material- 
ism and self-centered religion. 


The book is an attempt of the 
author to remind the reader of the 
importance of faith dynamic. He 
offers this social protest as a 
Christmas volume with the re- 
minder, 


“Christmas is the commemora- 
tion of the day when God Him- 
self intervened in the affairs of 
men, and entered the world of 
men... In view of this, anything 
which remains in our world as an 
affront to God’s Kingdom becomes 
an important part of our thoughts 
at Christmas. ... When we refuse 
to let the Light “come through” we 
are denying the true meaning of 
Christmas.’’—J.M.F. 
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A BABY’S TINY CRY 


year older; and, I hope, a year 
deeper in our understanding of life 
because of hardships hurdled, tasks 
accomplished and victories won. We 
should also be a year stronger, 
sweeter, and more tender because 
of our growing sense of oneness 
with all elemental, living things— 
bluegrass sleeping under the snow; 
the flight of wild geese toward 
southern suns; the rhythm of ocean 
tides and the glee of children at 
play; cool, shining stars and rose- 
buds waiting for the spring; the 
goodness of wheat and the blessing 
of pure water; shadow and light; 
the ageless miracle of fire; and the 
good earth, patient and indestruct- 
ible. 

And more than anywhere else, 
this oneness is brought into fine 
focus and made articulate when we 
hear a baby’s tiny cry. Here is 
something mysterious, yet certain 
and clear. Something that binds us 
and at the same time sets us free. 
Just one little cry and we hear life’s 
original and ultimate music. Just 
one little face and we behold all 
of life—creative, purposeful, and 
eternal. 

Here, too, is the new chance to 
start all over again—the past 
blacked out and forgotten; the pres- 
ent a vital trembling thing; and the 
future bright with the light of new 
and innocent eyes. 

This happened once in a manger 
at Bethlehem. And ever since that 
night a baby’s tiny cry has been the 
signal for rejoicing in the house; 
for joining hands in the innate 
family unity of all pure and loving 
hearts; and for the realization that 
here in this Child is the greatest 
value and the highest good, and 
nothing else is really important. 

Here at Bethlehem, in a Baby’s 
tiny cry, “the Word becomes flesh 
and dwelt among us, full of grace 
and truth; we have beheld his 
glory.” And in a continuing sense, 
whenever a baby is born this mir- 
acle can happen again, not only in 
the flesh and spirit of the cradle but 
also in the lives of those who bend 
over it, with joy and adoration. 
This brings Christmas to Life and 
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E COME to Ghristmas again 
and the journey leaves us all a 
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By Frank Johnson Pippin 


it is only continuing incarnations 
that redeem. Incarnations that 
prove that man is a being in whom 
God can dwell; and, therefore, man’s 
soul may be a cradle of the Eternal 
Love. 


STEWARDSHIP 


All things are Thy creation, 
All life Thy gift alone. 
We find our right relation 


When Thee as Lord we own. 
Life to Christmas, and in this happy 


union lies our one and only hope 
for salvation. God became incar- 
nate in the flesh at Bethlehem, but 


Kindergarten Lessons 


For all the little kindergartners who 
hurry to church with Mom and Dad 
on Sunday mornings. Dark and 
elfin or blonde and chubby, these 
diminutive tots of starry eyes and 
inquiring minds are dear to par 
ents and teachers. Their religiou 
training is a most vital concern, 
Now is the time to develop be 
havior patterns for future Chris- 
tian education. 


George Earle Owen 

































e know the task of being a parent 
or church leader carries great re- 
ponsibilities. To lighten your prob- 
lems and share your responsibilities 
we have prepared a kindergarten 
rriculum, part of the BETHANY 
GRADED SERIES, which really 
helps four- and __five-year-olds. 
ese colorful comprehensive teach- 
ing materials offer tools and guid- 
ance for helping children to know 
od and grow in the church. 





























Make certain that the youngest 
members of your church famil 
receive the best instruction. 

If you’re not using this kinder 
garten curriculum, try it for 
quarter. 


Send for returnable samples 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF 
PUBLICATION, St. Louis 66, Mo 


Bethany Bookstores 
St. Louis Los Angele 
Indianapolis 
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More Theology Needed 


Editor, The Christian: 


The article by J. Daniel Joyce on 
baptism in your issue of July 23 
was an approximation of something 
every issue needs, a bit of theology. 
While Mr. Joyce’s approach was not 
that of an ivory-tower theologian, 
he set forth certain principles re- 
lating to baptism that are often, if 
not customarily, forgotten. 


Admittedly, our churches are not 
strong on doctrine; yet we have two 
significant emphases, baptism of be- 
lievers and open communion as a 
memorial. .. . 


In my opinion these two tradi- 
tional doctrines are easily glossed 
over in most churches. The result is 
the private baptisms of which Mr. 
Joyce writes and the wishy-washy 
observance of the Lord’s Supper 
that has not yet been written 
about. [See Dr. Joyce’s ar- 
ticles in The Christian-Evangelist, 
Sept. 22 and 29, 1958. Editor] 


Perhaps we are not sufficiently 
united to pretend to have a definite 
stand on the exact meaning of the 
two ordinances (though I doubt 
this), but we nevertheless have the 
obligation to think those meanings 
out. Thus a few meaty theological 
articles would serve a real need. 
The Christian Century need not 
have the only “Doctrines in Dis- 
pute”’ series. 


The Christian is the only religious 
magazine many people read. Fur- 
thermore, it has a unique place 
from which to speak. On the ques- 
tion of a living theology for a liv- 
ing church, moreover, it has the 
obligation to speak.—JAMES_ T. 
JOHNSON, Nashville, Tenn. 


Membership Rolls 


Editor, The Christian: 


As I struggle to keep my mem- 
bership roll up to date I am quite 
frustrated by news notices such as 
the one titled “Roman Catholic 
Strength” (The Christian, July 2, 
1961). When Roman Catholics 
come into membership in my church 
they have requested me not to 
notify their church. On an occasion 
when such notification was made 
the reply was that a person’s name 
is never removed from the roll of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 
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The spirit and soul of all reformation is free discussion.” 


—Alexander Campbell 


This situation, obviously, makes a 
farce of any membership count they 
issue unless there is some manner 
by which they keep their roll up to 
date. Do you know whether their 
figures are up to date as to active 
members or do these figures include 
thousands of names of persons who 
are now active Protestants.—E. 
HuGH YOUNG, Oak Park, Il. 
EDITOR’S COMMENT: My impression 
is that their figures include those 
whom we list as “inactive” and 
“moved, left no address.” I would 
disagree that this makes a “farce” 
out of their figures. It couldn’t 
make many millions difference. 


Neat Package 


Editor, The Christian: 


In the August 6 issue of The 
Christian there is an article by J. N. 
Kelly. This article is one of several 
I have read in recent weeks in 
your journal which represents the 
fuzzy thinking of many of our 
“leading preachers.” I am tempted 
to dissect the entire article, but will 
confine myself to stating my re- 
action to the summary of the whole 
thing—which summary is found in 
the last five lines thereof. These 
last five lines seem to have struck 
the fancy of the editor since they 
appear in a colored box in the 
center of the page. I conclude, 
therefore, that they are his senti- 
ments also... . 

I have three university degrees, 
and have been a conscientious stu- 
dent, as I have given more than 50 
years to preaching the Word, and I 
have yet to find a bit of truth con- 
cerning the welfare of man’s soul 
that is not to be found fitting pre- 
cisely into that “neat package” into 
which God, Christ and the Holy 
Spirit placed it—which “neat pack- 
age” is the all-sufficient Word of the 
living God.—FREpD W. Gorr, Pied- 
mont, Mo. 

EDITOR’S COMMENT: Boxed items 
or “kickers,” as we call them, are 
there because they seem to sum- 
marize the writer’s view. What the 
editor thinks appears only on the 
editorial page. As to the “neat 
package,” Mr. Kelly was referring 
to man’s interpretations, while Mr. 
Goff applies the term to the Bible. 
No disagreement, so far as I can see. 


Letters... 








Nurture in Many Churches 
Editor, The Christian: 


In the July 16 issue of The Chris- 
tian, Chester A. Sillars addresses 
himself to the question, “What 
would you suggest a Disciple do 
who finds himself in a New England 
town with no Christian church?” 
He shows himself truly saturated in 
the traditional mouthings of our 
people about Christian unity, such 
as, “Christian unity means the 
gathering of all other sheep into 
our pasture”; “We have no creed, 
but we reserve the right to enforce 
our interpretations of faith and 
practice on _ others’; when he 
answers the question thus, “One 
thing we need is a nucleus of Dis- 
ciples in each community.” 

I represent the Disciples of Christ 
Churches of Northern California on 
the Comity Committee of the 
Northern California Council of 
Churches. We operate in this Comity 
Committee on the thesis that we 
should not have representatives of 
every denomination in every com- 
munity—to do so dissipates the re- 
sources of the church and makes a 
mockery of Christ’s plea for unity.... 

I think the real “Chet’’ Sillars 
shines through and, I trust, the real 
hope of the mainstream of our 
brotherhood, when he closes the 
above article with these succinct 
phrases: “In the meantime they 
must not neglect their worship. They 
will find many churches that will 
nurture their souls . . . while their 
spiritual food may seem a little 
strange, it will be good. I cannot 
believe the Lord will be too dis- 
turbed.” 

This latter kind of thinking and 
advice might yet redeem us from 
continuing as a sect, forever sepa- 
rated from all endeavors to Chris- 
tian union.—JoE R. KENNEDY, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Amazement 

Editor, The Christian: 
I cannot help but express amaze- 
ment that one of our ministers 
would write, and that The Chris- 
tian would feature, such a sermon 
as “Obedience—A Faith to Live By’’ 
(The Christian, July 23, 1961).— 
CHARLES O. LEE, Jackson, Miss. 
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1962 Uniform Lesson Commentaries: 


created to help you 


do your job better 


—— 
eh 


your 
order 
NOW 
while the supply is plentiful 


oil Clip & Mail Today 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
BOX 179 ST. LOUIS 66, MISSOURI 
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Please send me the following: 


—— International Lesson Annual, 101394, $2.95 

| —— Arnold’s Commentary, 10A427, $2.95 

| —— Broadman Comments, 10B483, $2.95 

ae Doran's Minister’s Manual, 10M618, $3.50 

| —— Douglass Sunday School Lessons, 10D336, $3.25 
| —— Gist of the Lesson, 10G644, $1.25 

Peloubet’s Select Notes, 10P716, $2.95 

| Points for Emphasis, 10P715, 95c 

! Superintendent's Guide, 108824, 85c 

—— Tarbell’s Teacher's Guide, 10T699, $2.95 


decide 

which of 

the 10 new 
lesson annuals 
you can use 


‘Feces; superintendents and ministers 
will find the 1962 Uniform Lesson Com- 
mentaries offer more valuable assistance 
than ever before. Included in the new works 
are: Tarbell’s Teacher’s Guide, Peloubet’s 
Select Notes, The International Lesson 
Annual, The Douglass Sunday School Les- 
sons, Arnold’s Commentary, and Broad- 
man’s Comments—to provide WEEK-BY- 
WEEK interpretations, teaching suggestions, 
resource helps and explanations to make 
every teaching assignment easier. Points for 
Emphasis and The Gist of the Lesson are 
convenient, pocket-sized commentaries brim- 
ming with additional lesson helps. For plan- 
ning and conducting opening or closing ex- 
ercises, The Superintendent’s Guide offers 
expert aid. Doran’s Minister’s Manual sup- 
plies facts, ideas and suggestions for every 
part of the Christian service. That’s the story 
on the 1962 lesson annuals. Which of them 
will find a home in your library? 





a chat with Chet 


Chester A. Sillars 


Yara 
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QUESTION: Does a robe help or 
hinder the minister’s preaching? 


ANSWER: If a minister feels un- 
comfortable in a robe it will not 
help his preaching. If he feels 
self-conscious in it, it will not 
help his preaching. If he does 
not prepare his sermons carefully 
it will not help his preaching. 
If he has little to say, except to 
reiterate acceptable pious phrases 
it will not help his preaching. 

In most of the above cases 
nothing will help his preaching 
but some solid study and prepa- 
ration. Not wearing a robe car- 
ries no magic to put depth into a 
shallow sermon or sweetness into 
a bitter tirade. 

As far as a good sermon is con- 
cerned it is not what he wears on 
his back but what he has in his 
heart and his head and his life, 
that counts. 

If ministers do not want to 
wear robes, they should not have 
to do so. If they want to wear 
robes then they should be granted 
that privilege. I think they 
might do well to consider the 
wishes of the congregation. 

In our brotherhood we have 
stressed the “priesthood of be- 
lievers’” and I hope we always 
will. However, this does not 
mean that every man, woman 
and child in the church is a min- 
ister to himself alone. The full- 
time commitment and prepara- 
tion for a life’s ministry to others 
is another story. We have been 
slow to recognize this. 

If a minister wishes to wear 
some mark of identification as 
such, he is entitled to do so. We 
learn from the “behaviorists in 
psychology” that the clothes we 


wear have much to do with our 
conduct and feelings. I think 
we can make a valid case for a 
minister wearing garments that 
identify him (to himself es- 
pecially) as a minister. He will 
unconsciously want to live up to 
the significance of the clothes he 
wears. 

Men in other categories of life 
wear identifying clothing. Why 
can’t ministers? 

You do raise a good point in 
your objections: “If we are only 
trying to ape the older denomi- 
nations,” the whole thing is 
pointless. Your observation is 
probably true of some of us. 

When men wear a pulpit robe 
they should know why. It is a 
symbol of ‘sackcloth and ashes’ 
or humility. Only in the deepest 
sense of humility should it be 
worn. When a man enters a pul- 
pit to preach the word of God and 
attempts to speak for God he 
should feel humble. 

Some of our men are wearing 
academic hoods in the pulpit. 
It seems to me this is out of 
place. While such hoods have 
their origin in the early church 
institutions of learning, they 
rightfully belong in the academic 
halls and not in the pulpit. There 
would be exceptions. Perhaps on 
Higher Education Sunday, at the 
installation of a minister, or 
when giving a lecture, would be 
such exceptions. 

To wear them for ornamenta- 
tion or plain unadulterated vanity 
is to discount their true signifi- 
cance. But once more, I feel each 
man must make his own choice. 


More and more our ministers 
are wearing stoles in the pulpit. 


If they are aping older churches 
then they are wrong. If they 
know what a stole symbolizes and 
that is why they wear them, then 
I have no objections. I am dis- 
tressed though, when I see them 
wearing stoles that belong in a 
liturgical color scheme and they 
do not follow the liturgical 
year. There is not room to ex- 
plain it all here and I would be 
accused of promoting the idea if 
I tried to explain it. Look it up 
if you are interested. I am not 
particularly interested in pro- 
moting them but I do not object 
to men wearing them if they 
wish. 

The office of the ministry is 
sacred. I feel that we Disciples 
should do all we can to lift it 
high. With a world on the brink 
of annihilation we need to give 
our attention to things more im- 
portant than what the minister 
wears in the pulpit or the elder 
wears in the pew. Peace is our 
number one problem. In pulpit 
robe or overalls, let the voice 
from the pulpit be daringly pro- 
phetic in the cause of peace—the 
peace of God, the rightful herit- 
age of all mankind. 





